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The New American Institute 





DR. S. S. HUEBNER 








Ear.y in 1941, the Committee 
on Professional Standards in Prop- 
erty and Casualty Insurance of the 
American Association of Univer- 
sity Teachers of Insurance ex- 
tended an invitation to the lead- 
ing organizations in property and 
casualty insurance to consider the 
advisability of adopting a pro- 
fessional program of education 
comparable to the C.L.U. move- 
ment in life insurance. 

Accordingly, the executive heads 
of the National Board of Fire Un- 


While the Institute is now being in- 
corporated, all details of the operation 
are necessarily subject to the problems 
of war time. — Ep. 


derwriters, the American Mutual 
Alliance, the Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Executives, the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, the National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Agents, and 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Brokers met with the Com- 
mittee in New York City, on 
May 16, 1941. The response to the 
invitation was most favorable, and 
each of the aforementioned organ- 
izations was represented by three 
or four duly appointed delegates. 

The group which met on May 
16, 1941, unanimously approved 
in principle the idea of creating a 
professional plan of education in 
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property and casualty insurance 
comparable to the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters in life 
insurance. An Advisory Commit- 
tee, consisting of Philip L. Bald- 
win (Executive Secretary of the 
National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Agents), John M. Breen 
(Chairman, Educational Commit- 
tee, Kemper Insurance), A. V. 
Gruhn (General Manager of the 
American Mutual Alliance), Wil- 
liam Leslie (General Manager of 
the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters), whose 
place was later taken by J. Dewey 
Dorsett (Manager, Casualty De- 
partment, Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives), John A. 
North (Vice President of the Phoe- 
nix Insurance Company), George 
W. Scott (Director, Educational 
Division, National Association of 
Insurance Agents), and S. S. 
Huebner, Chairman, was ap- 
pointed to explore the situation 
with the aid of various sub-com- 
mittees, with a view to the making 
of a detailed report to the same 
large group which met on May 16. 

This was done, and announce- 
ment is now made that the whole 
plan has been definitely approved 


April 


by the original group, and that 
the American Institute for Prop- 
erty and Liability Underwriters, 
Inc., is now in process of legal es- 
tablishment, as a non-profit-mak- 
ing corporation. The corporation 
is being incorporated in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, with 
its Home Office in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Robert Dechert, of the firm 
of Dechert, Smith and Clark, has 
been appointed Legal Counsel for 
the Institute, and is now proceed- 
ing with the work of incorporation. 

After canvassing the situation, it 
was decided that the first exami- 
nations should be held in June, 
1943, at the same time that the 
C.L.U. examinations are held, 
at the same examination centers 
throughout the country in so far 
as possible, and on a basis of stand- 
ards similar to those prevailing 
in the Chartered Life Underwriter 
movement. 

(1) The purposes of the Insti- 
tute, briefly stated, are: 
(a) To establish educational stand- 
ards and administer them so that 
properly qualified property and casu- 
alty underwriters shall be recognized 
with a professional designation. 


(b) To encourage and foster the train- 
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ing of students in educational institu- 
tions and under competent instructors 
in qualified groups outside educational 
institutions for professional property 
and casualty underwriters. 


(c) To cooperate with educational in- 
stitutions in general property and 
casualty insurance education. 


DR. S. §S. HUEBNER 
From C.L.U. to C.P.C.U. 


(2) After meeting the standards 
of eligibility, dnd upon completion 
of the prescribed examinations, 
the Institute will award to suc- 
cessful candidates the professional 
designation of Chartered Property 
Casualty Underwriter (C.P.C.U.). 
The curriculum for each of the 
five required examinations, as 
well as all of the standards of eligi- 
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bility, have been definitely ap- 
proved. Public announcement of 
the curriculum and eligibility re- 
quirements will be made in the 
course of a few weeks. 

(3) To assure operations of the 
Institute for the first two years, 
definite commitments have been 











J. DEWEY DORSETT 


Advisory Committee Member 


made to raise $50,000. This sum 
will be contributed by the prop- 
erty and casualty companies, both 
stock and mutual, on the basis 
of premium volume, while the 
agency and brokerage organiza- 
tions have agreed to contribute on 
a voluntary basis. 

(4) The government of the In- 
stitute is vested in a Board of 
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Trustees of 23 members, consisting 
of the following: five educators; 
six stock company representa- 
tives (three from the fire compa- 
nies and three from the casualty 
companies); six mutual company 
representatives (three from the 
fire companies and three from the 
casualty companies); and six pro- 
ducers (two stock company agents, 
two mutual company agents, and 
two brokers). Public announce- 
ment of the membership of the 
Board of Trustees will be made 
just as soon as all of the appoint- 
ments have been made and ac- 
cepted. 

The officers of the Institute will 
be a President and Vice President, 
selected from the Board of Trus- 
tees; a Dean, who upon appoint- 
ment will be a member of the 
Board of Trustees; a Secretary, se- 
lected from the Board of Trustees; 
and a Treasurer and Counsel, 
who, upon appointment, will be- 
come ex officio members of the 
Board of Trustees. 

(5) The members of the several 
committees who perfected all of 
the arrangements, involved in the 
plan, are as follows: 


ADvVIsORY COMMITTEE 

Chairman: S. S. Huebner. 

Stock Representatives: J. Dewey Dor- 
sett, Manager, Casualty Department, 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, New York City; John A. 
North, Vice President, Phoenix In- 
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surance Company, Hartford, Con- 
necticut; and George W. Scott, Direc- 
tor, Educational Division, National 
Association of Insurance Agents, New 
York City. 

Mutual Representatives: Philip L. 
Baldwin, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents, Washington, D. C.; John 
M. Breen, Chairman, Educational 
Committee, Kemper Insurance, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; and A. V. Gruhn, 
General Manager, American Mutual 
Alliance, Chicago, Illinois. 


CoMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM AND 
EDUCATIONAL PROCEDURE 

Chairman: David McCahan, Pro- 
fessor of Insurance, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Stock Representatives: John H. Eglof, 
Supervisor, Agency Field Service — 
Casualty and Surety, Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut; Wade Fetzer, Jr., Vice President, 
W. A. Alexander and Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Arthur C. Goerlich, 
Educational Director, Insurance So- 
ciety of New York, New York City; 
L. P. McCord, President, McCord In- 
surance Agency, Jacksonville, Florida; 
and G. F. Michelbacher, Vice Presi- 
dent and Secretary, Great American 
Indemnity Company, New York City. 

Mutual Representatives: Charles M. 
Boteler, Secretary, Mutual Insurance 
Agency, Washington, D. C.; John M. 
Breen, Chairman, Educational Com- 
mittee, Kemper Insurance, Chicago, 
Illinois; J. W. Huntington, Manager, 
The Mill Mutuals, Columbus, Ohio; 
M. L. Landis, Counsel, Central Manu- 
facturers Mutual Insurance Company, 
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Van Wert, Ohio; and Franklin J. 
Marryott, Assistant General Counsel, 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Other Representatives: Edison L. Bow- 
ers, Chairman, Department of Eco- 
nomics, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Harry J. Loman, Dean, 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Milton 
W. Mays, Director, Business Develop- 
ment Office, New York City; Edwin 
W. Patterson, School of Law, Colum- 
bia University, New York City; 
Robert Riegel, University of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, New York; and S.S. Huebner, 
ex officio. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Chairman: Otho E. Lane, President, 
Fire Association of Philadelphia. 

Stock Representatives: Robert P. Bar- 
bour, United States Manager, North- 
ern Assurance Company, Ltd., New 
York City; Howard P. Dunham, Vice 
President, American Surety Company 
of New York, New York City; S. B. 
Perkins, Secretary, Compensation and 
Liability Department, Travelers In- 
surance Company, Hartford, Con- 
necticut; and Sidney O. Smith, Chair- 
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man, Executive Committee, National 
Association of Insurance Agents, 
Gainesville, Georgia. 

Mutual Representatives: Burton S. 
Flagg, President, Merrimack Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, Andover, 
Massachusetts; J. J. Fitzgerald, Presi- 
dent, Grain Dealers National Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana; A. V. Gruhn, General 
Manager, American Mutual Alliance, 
Chicago, Illinois; Chester Jennings, 
Mutual Insurance Agency, Baltimore, 
Maryland; John L. Train, President, 
Utica Mutual Insurance Company, 
Utica, New York; and S. S. Huebner, 


ex officio. 
LEGAL COMMITTEE 


Stock Representatives: Clinton L. Al- 
len, Assistant Secretary, Aetna Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut; and Oliver Beckwith, Counsel, 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Mutual Representatives: Charles F. 
Goodale, Attorney, American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; Chase M. Smith, 
Counsel, National Retailers Mutual 
Insurance Company, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; and S. S. Huebner, ex officio. 


Salesmen (lassified for Gas ‘Rationing 


For the purpose of gasoline rationing in Canada, life insur- 
ance salesmen are to be categoried as traveling salesmen or com- 
mercial travelers, the Dominion Oil Controller’s office has ruled. 
The effect of this ruling is that a life insurance salesman who, 
by presenting evidence as to miles traveled in his business, gaso- 
line used, etc., can convince the authorities of his need and 
secure considerable additional gasoline. — Journal of Commerce 





@ Suggested Sales-Getters 





Twenty Timely Tips 





Looking for a Crisp, Concise Idea That Will 
Help Increase Your Sales? Read On 





RAYMOND LOUIS ELLIS 


* Staff. — Agents should educate 
their employes to know the insur- 
ance business. Cheap, untrained 
employes are expensive. Your 
office employes should be trained 
to sell when you are out. One 
agent told me of an instance where 
a young lady in his office de- 
scribed the extended coverage con- 
tract on small dwelling policy to 
a new owner in so effective a man- 
ner that six months later the 
agency got a $70,000 apartment 
house risk from the same man. 

Time. —If you make yourself 
find a half hour extra each day for 
soliciting, you will add twenty 
extra full 7-hour days to your pro- 
duction efforts each year. An agent 
wastes valuable production time 
if he does anything that can be 
done by employes. 

Prospect’s Language. — For in- 
stance, don’t say, ‘“‘We will insure 
you against windstorm damage,” 
but rather, ‘‘We will pay for dam- 
ages done to your property by 
wind.” 

Line Record. — Keep a line rec- 
ord on each office client so when he 





telephones you will have a com- 
plete program of his coverage, or 
lack of it. Where client has de- 
clined essential coverage, get him 
to acknowledge such declination 
in writing, or at least have a record 
in your file of submission and 
positive declination. 

Program Selling. — Agent should 
sell his agency and service it offers, 
rather than sell policies. One agent 
spent over an hour with a prospect 
in the sale of a small furniture pol- 
icy, but, having sold the value of 
agency service, he later wrote a 
large policy on a business block 
in a few minutes. 

Safety Work. — Take a keen in- 
terest in community safety work 
and fire prevention activities. Safety 
programs in plants will reduce 
claims and protect against cut- 
rate competition. 

Accounts Receivable Insurance. — 
Ask your clients how they would 
go about collecting from customers 
if they lost all their credit records. 

Loss Adjustments. — Advise in- 
sured what to do. Emphasize im- 
portance of agency service in ad- 




















justments. Your presence may 
avoid trouble and prevent insured 
from becoming excited. You have 
taken his money for many years, 
and he wants you to be there in his 
moment of difficulty. 

Fire. — A fire is the most excit- 
ing moment in a man’s life — ex- 











RAYMOND LEWIS ELLIS 
Presents some practical sales ideas 


cept when he is getting married. 

What to Do.— One agent has 
his clients so thoroughly trained to 
call him in case of loss that when 
one of them was away, his wife 
phoned to say that there was a 
fire in the house. When he asked if 
she had notified the fire depart- 
ment, she said, “No.” He said, 
“Hang up and I’]] do it for you.” 


TWENTY TIMELY TIPS 
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Loss Form. — One agent has a 
form he used for taking loss reports 
of all kinds. This form contained 
pertinent information such as (1) 
Date and type of loss; (2) Ad- 
juster; (3) Amount paid. Form is 
kept in open file subject to at least 
weekly check-up until disposed 
of. Has helped cut down time 
required for loss adjustments at 
least 50 per cent. 

Prospects. — Present clients; busi- 
ness contacts; building permits; 
estates.in probate; moving com- 
panies; realty transfers; clubs; 
banks and financial institutions; 
attorneys; contractor groups; li- 
cense lists; newspapers; chambers 
of commerce; fraternal organiza- 
tions and social contacts. 

Federal Housing Administration. — 
Make strong effort to get insurance 
on dwellings financed under FHA 
loans: Such business is almost 
automatically retained on books 
for duration of loan. It has been 
estimated that urban home financ- 
ing for the first nine months of 
1941 amounted to over $3,000,- 
000,000. 

Bid Openings. — Attend them; 
talk to contractors about clients 
who are sub-contractors and who 
may be available for subcontract 
work. 

Reciprocity. — Develop goodwill 
for your office among your clients 
by recommending them to each 
other. One agent has a contractor 








who depended so much on his in- 
surance agent that he called on 
him to say that his daughter was 
getting married, and the agent 
promptly helped in the sale of an 
engagement and wedding ring for 
a jeweler client. 

Architects. — Work with your 
architect friends; they have a 
habit of going their way unless you 
continuously demonstrate the 
value of your service. 

New Construction. — Always check 
plans on new buildings of clients 
to minimize loss possibilities and 
keep rates at a minimum. Points 
to watch: (1) boiler room; (2) 
vertical openings; (3) special haz- 
ard cut-offs; (4) exposures, etc. 

Tops. —‘‘Tops” is a fitting de- 
scription of the Theft Outside 
Premises coverage which replaces 
the old personal holdup endorse- 
ment. Read the protection your 
client gets under T.O.P. 

Non-Stock Competition. — There 
are two kinds, defensive and offen- 
sive. Protect against the first by 
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thoroughly servicing your business, 
and use the second in seeking op- 
portunities to demonstrate value 
of your service on competitor’s 
risks. Until loss occurs, any policy 
is ‘‘just a promise to pay!” Lines 
which have been written by non- 
stock companies for years are par- 
ticularly susceptible to intelli- 
gently programmed selling efforts. 
One agent got a large line because 
the non-stock’s blanket policy 
didn’t “blanket” — several prop- 
erties were omitted. Another ob- 
tained line by calling attention of 
the treasurer of a corporation that 
liability for reciprocal assessments 
was not included in prospect’s 
financial statement. 

Purchasing Power.— About 70 
per cent of the people who own 
cars haven’t carried proper in- 
surance. Most of these will now 
have more money with which to 
buy coverage. Farm income will 
be 13 billion dollars this year with 
corresponding opportunities for 
agents in rural areas. 








FACT-O-GRAM: 


“You expect one pair of feet to carry you 65,000 miles a 


lifetime without going flat,” 


says the Woman’s Digest. 


Insurance men generally would be inclined to think the 


above estimate is a little low. 











@ Our Economic Strength Is — 


Our Not-So-Secret Weapon 





Insurance Wars against Those Subtle Allies of 
the Axis — Fires, Accidents, Storms, 
Disaster and Lawlessness 





PAUL B. 


* “Wuat can J do?” 

That question has been 
on every lip since the fate- 
ful Sunday when Japanese 
bombing planes angrily 
roared in over Pearl Harbor 
from the wastes of the Pacific 
Ocean, boldly and treacherously 
striking at a key bastion of Amer- 
ica’s far-flung strength. 

Since that eventful day insur- 
ance agents, like millions of fellow 
Americans, have been asking them- 
selves the question: ‘‘What can I 
do?” In answer, many of them are 
finding their way into our coun- 
try’s armed forces. Others, for one 
reason or another ineligible for 
active duty, are devoting their 
spare time to the various civilian 
defense organizations which need 
volunteers, regretting only that 
their opportunity for service is not 
still greater. 

Meanwhile, agents and com- 
pany men alike have realized that 
one of the most important war- 
time functions they have to per- 
form is conservation, the prevention 





CULLEN 


of losses on the home front. 
Insurance men have taken 
up the cudgels and month 
by month are striving to 
cut down the number of 
accidents and fires, to safe- 
guard vital materials and to 
eliminate possibilities of sabotage. 

All of this is vitally essential 
work, deserving of the whole- 
hearted support of every one of 
us; yet over and above these tasks 
there is another equally important job. 

What is it? In order to see, let us 
turn back the pages of history just 
a few years. All along the Western 
Front the guns have fallen silent; 
long lines of uniformed men wend 
their way homeward. It is 1918 
and the “war to end all wars” is 
over. 

Yet scarcely had this holocaust 
ceased than the German General 
Staff, with characteristic thorough- 
ness, began an analysis of all of 
the factors which caused or con- 
tributed to the defeat of the Armies 
of the Kaiser. Basing his statement 
on information brought to light by 
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this study, one German general 
declared several years later that 
the terrific pressure brought to 
bear upon the Central Powers by 
“the pitiless American war econ- 
omy” was one of the principal 
reasons for the German collapse. 

What was true in 1918 is even 
more true in 1942. This war is not 
alone a conflict of ships, guns, 
planes and tanks: Jt is also a conflict 
between entire national economies and 
groups of economies! The challenge 
of the axis and its satellites must 
be met with the maximum eco- 
nomic strength possessed by the 
United States and her allies. Waste 
and needless losses in our country 
must not be permitted to weaken 
our strength before it can be 
brought to bear upon the enemy. 

Look at America today. Before 
you lies a great and robust coun- 
try. A country which can, and will, 
train and equip vast armies of 
men, launch fleets of swift naval 
vessels and sturdy cargo ships and 
send forth into the skies armadas of 
deadly fighter planes and heavy 
bombers. All this is made possible 
by the natural resources of the 
land and by the economic strength 
of this great nation. 

The source of this strength of 
ours lies in our sprawling factories 
and small shops, our great cities 
and vast prairies, our millions of 
wage earners, and the mechanical 
genius and the vigorous pioneering 


















spirit of our people. 

All these have made 
us what we are today; 
but woven into the saga 
of America’s growth has 
been the story of insur- 
ance. Insurance has been 
the backbone of our 
economic system. To it 
was entrusted a prominent part in 
safeguarding the economic well- 
being of the nation as it grew. 
How well it has fulfilled its task we 
all know. 

But today all of us must answer 
a sterner, more insistent call to 
service in our business. 

America has accepted battle. 
The total war is on. Agents and 
company men alike must answer 
that challenge by devoting their 
full, unstinting efforts to the vital 
task of making sure that the haz- 
ards of our daily life, which will 
increase under abnormal condi- 
tions, are not permitted to cripple 
or to curtail any of our war efforts. 




































OUR NOT-SO-SECRET WEAPON I! 


In these critical days, every loss 
is serious. The insured loss may 
deprive us, temporarily or perma- 
nently, of man power 
and materials. Yet 
it is the uninsured 
loss that can be 
still more 
dangerous 
than a time 
bomb! Most 
of our citi- 


zens realize — and others must be 
convinced — that the uninsured 
loss, which might have been in- 
sured, can sap the economic 
strength needed to win this war. 
All our uninsured resources, our 
materials and the savings andearn- 
ing power of our citizens must be 
protected so that they can be 
thrown unimpaired into the mighty 
war effort we must make in order 
to bring victory within our grasp. 
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Being a war of production, this 
war cannot be a war against the 
axis powers alone. Instead it must 
be a war against those subtle 
allies of the enemy in our midst — 
fires, accidents, storms, disaster 
and lawlessness — which rob our 
industry and our people of the 
productive dollars so desperately 
needed to finance and win this 
battle of production. It is the duty 
of the insurance industry to assume 
these and similar insurable risks 
and you, by seeing that all such 
hazards are removed from the 
shoulders of the American people, 
will be doing your part to safe- 


guard our economic strength. 

Bulwarked by insurance and 
freed of unnecessary worries, Amer- 
ican industry and the American 
people can turn wholeheartedly 
to the battle of production and 
once again will demonstrate what 
havoc a “pitiless war economy” 
can wreak among the foes of 
liberty ! 

Our economic strength is cur 
*‘not-so-secret” weapon. Do your 
part. Keep our economic strength 
so strong that it can be used to 
spike the axis and you have the 
answer to the drumming insistence 
of your question, “What can J do?” 





Looking Ahead 


If Honesty Could Be Read in the Face 


Then, Mr. Employer, you wouldn’t need fidelity 
coverage. But it can’t, and you do. Henry G. 
Sheehy writes on this for you, from San Francisco. 


Short Cuts — and Fewer Details — in Office Operation 


Did you know that a $10 monthly saving in operat- 
ing expense is equivalent to the profit on a new line 
of $1,500 yearly premiums? Oscar Beling gives 


more details about fewer details — in an early issue. 
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@ From $200 to $2,400 in Premiums 


How Comprehensive Opened the Door 
to a Big Fire Premium 





Non-Stock Competition Went Out the Window as 
Comprehensive Came In, for This Producer 





WILLIAM J. ROBINSON 


* IT Is MY CONVICTION that 
every contact either goes 
ahead or goes the other way 
and that every customer 
must gradually become a 
better customer or the agent 
runs the risk of his becoming a less 
good one — or none at all. 

About three years ago I pro- 
posed and made a survey of in- 
surance. The outstanding sug- 
gestion which appealed was to 
increase the limits under the lia- 
bility policies to an amount really 
adequate for a concern with the 
financial responsibility represented. 
The firm had this done by the agent 
carrying their liability insurance. 

Then, using the information ob- 
tained from the survey, I presented 
comprehensive liability insur- 
ance several months ago and 
hammered away at it. The idea 
was accepted and it was then 
only a question of whether the 
business would be retained with 
the agent who had carried the 
individual liability policies or by 
this agency. 
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Possibly because of our 
constructive suggestions in 
regard to the liability limits 
and because we first pro- 
posed the idea of compre- 
hensive liability insurance, 
but more ostensibly because the 
carrying agent did not respond to 
their inquiry on comprehensive 
liability insurance (about which 
he was apparently not informed), 
we secured the business. 


One day the President of the store 
called me about his business interrup- 
tion insurance which was expiring. 
This was on the 80% co-insurance 
form — $100,000 on item one, $6,000 
on item two, involving a three-year 
premium of slightly over $200 placed 





BACKGROUND 


Agency: 60-year-old sole proprietorship 

Location: City of 100,000 people 

Business: Diversified; only in the last five 
years has the casualty end overtaken 
the fire lines 

Prospect: Large retail-mercantile firm 
with sales volume of $500,000 a year, 
on which author had carried fire in- 
surance only for a period of 25 years 
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in a non-stock company refunding 
40% making a net three-year cost of 
about $125. That 40% looked like a 
big obstacle to overcome — and it was 
insurmountable, until I forgot the 
matter of cost and plowed heavily into 
the matter of coverage. The prospect 
also forgot the matter of cost — or 
there would be no report to make. 

The chief trouble was that the policy 
covered only the retail store which is 
located in a fire-resistive sprinklered 
building with correspondingly low 
rate and with a minimum chance of a 
substantial loss. The warehouse, which 
is of ordinary construction with no 
sprinkler protection — high rate and 
high hazard — was not covered at all, 
although the amount of stock carried 
in the warehouse exceeded that in the 
retail store by nearly 100%. 

There was a second warehouse 
location recently put into use which 
emphasized the risk of loss through the 
warehouse exposure, and also the 
owner’s conviction that under present 
conditions it was particularly im- 
portant to keep well stocked up. So, 
the sales approach and the proper 
prescription dealt with the potential 
loss if the warehouse should burn and 
the firm be unable to replace the 
stock. A very probable thing now. 

The coverage was originally against 
fire and lightning only and the sugges- 
tion of including extended coverage 
No. 4 was quickly accepted. This 
then brought up the question of 30 
days allowance for stock replacement 
and that was extended to the maxi- 
mum permitted. Present employment 
conditions prompted an inquiry as to 
whether many employes (because not 
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now replaceable if laid up) should not 
fall under Item 1, instead of Item 2. 
It proved that practically all of them 
are now Item 1 employes, even the 
elevator girl who has been employed 
for so many years that she knows all 
of the regular customers by name. 
Finally, the values themselves were 





WILLIAM J. ROBINSON 
No wonder he likes comprehensive 


entirely out of line and the total in- 
surance. was increased over 75%. The 
net result was: (1) Proper coverage; 
(2) a three-year premium of almost 
$2,400 instead of just over $200; and 
(3) no competition — cost as between 
companies was forgotten. 

The following will briefly summa- 
rize the improvements made in the 
coverage for this risk: (1) Business 
interruption values were reviewed and 
revised upward 75%; (2) all locations, 
especially the vulnerable warehouse, 
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were included; (3) extended coverage 
No. 4 was added; (4) stock replace- 
ment clause was extended; and (5) 
Item 1 was adjusted for what had 
been ordinary payroll under Item 2. 


I frankly admit that I had a 
defeatist attitude at first and hope 
the happy outcome -will be of 
substantive and inspirational help 
to those who read this short story. 


HOW COMPREHENSIVE OPENED THE DOOR 15 


Thus, comprehensive liability 
insurance was the initial means of 
turning an account which was 
standing still into a progressive 
one and the direct result of the 
confidence and prestige which we 
established with the comprehen- 
sive liability policy was the obtain- 
ing of the biggest single fire pre- 
mium this agency ever wrote. 
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Insurance “Dollars and “Bombs 


For practically every American, 1941 was a period of increased activity, 
tension and stress. With the nation suddenly shifting from a peacetime to 
a wartime basis, more and more demands were made upon business, 
industry and transportation, upon individuals and machines in every 
field of endeavor. 


Of our part in these national defense efforts, we in the insurance business 
can well be proud. 


Insurance has given, and will continue to give, thousands of experienced 
men to the armed forces of the nation. Its engineers and claim men have 
played and will continue to play an important part in the construction of 
naval bases, army encampments and air fields, not only in this country 
but in such widely separated points as Newfoundland, the West Indies, 
Ireland and Iceland. Insurance also is taking a prominent part in the 
nationwide safety campaign for the conservation of life, limb and prop- 
erty. Insurance inspectors and engineers are working night and day to 
cut down and prevent fire losses, and they are co-operating with the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation in the prevention of sabotage. In countless 
other ways, insurance is throwing the weight of its economic strength 
behind the national defense effort so that insurance dollars today are 
flowing, directly or indirectly, to the mines, the steel mills, the shipyards 
and the factories and are coming out as tanks, destroyers, battleships, 
machine guns, planes and bombs. — Robert E. Brown, Jr. 
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@ Insurance Rising to the Occasion 


Casualty Insurance and National Defense 





If What We Have Created Was Worthy of Creating, 
Then It Is Well Worth Defending 





LEW H. WEBB 


* WITH our country now at war, 
all our thoughts and energies will 
be directed to the one great pur- 
pose of a final victory. This applies 
to the insurance business as well 
as other lines of industry. To this 
end we must all dedicate ourselves 
unstintingly, and with other busi- 
ness organizations we are ready to 
promise our federal government 
our full share of support. 

Defense and war matters affect- 
ing casualty-surety lines have 
brought problems particularly in 
connection with workmen’s com- 
pensation and with surety bonds. 

Since the ruling made by the 
War Department the first of last 
May, known as the Hill plan, it 
has been rather difficult for some 
of the companies to meet the re- 
quirements, but for the most part 
the insurance companies have 
been able to give the War and 
Navy Departments the greatest 
cooperation. As to the value of the 
producer to the program, Major 
Rees F. Hill of the War Depart- 
ment has indicated that a decided 
contribution has been made by 


agents and brokers to its success. He 
stated further that some of the com- 
panies have gone into places where 
they would not have dreamed of 
going a year and a half ago and 
that they are doing a fine job. 

Of course, it is pretty hard to 
guess what the future of this war 
and defense business will be, but 
with the assurances given us by 
our President in his recent mes- 
sage to Congress, it is evident that 
there must be some great strides 
in production in connection with 
war orders. 

Along with these problems aris- 
ing out of the war, we shall have 
to deal with broad questions of 
public policy which affect our 
internal economy and the insur- 
ance fraternity may be depended 
upon to do its part. 

Naturally every patriotic citizen 
feels the urge to do everything 
he can to assist our Government 
in its task of defeating our ene- 
mies. Many insurance men will 
be called to full-time military serv- 
ice; others can render special part- 
time service; but for the most of us 
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our immediate duty lies in carry- 
ing out our present jobs with the 
greatest of energy and efficiency. 
At best, the days ahead are 
filled with uncertainty, and that 
they will unfold still graver prob- 
lems all of us may be certain. It 
will be some time no doubt before 
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these days of uncertainty and fear 
will pass, but just as other similar 
periods have successfully merged 
with history, better times have 
opened to the people of this great 
land. If that which we have cre- 
ated was worthy of creating, then 
it is well worth defending. 
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In the Good Olde Days — X 


Insurance and the giving of bonds in some form or other is nearly as old 
as civilization itself, but it was first conducted on a personal basis, very 
largely as a matter of accommodation from one friend to another, and not 
as a business. Marine risks were the subject of the earliest forms of 
insurance conducted as a business. Italian and Spanish merchants are 
known to have formed associations for the purpose of insuring against loss 
at sea as early as the Thirteenth Century. English merchants did the same 
thing in the Sixteenth Century. We find recorded an Act of Parliament 
relating to marine insurance in 1601. Fire insurance followed marine 
insurance and life insurance came later. Both of these types developed first 
in England and came into existence in the Seventeenth Century. The 
casualty and bonding lines, however, while some types are of British 
origin, owe their great development to the ingenuity and initiative of 
American business men. 














@ What Happened because — 





A Little Bond Was Written in Memphis — 





A Tale of Five Cities — and a Boy from France 


Now Serving with Our Army 





* ““MEN ARE FREE in America. 
The United States and England 
are the last outposts of human 


liberty. Even 
though I speak 
no English, my 
father was an 
American sol- 
dier. If I can 
get to America, 
I can fight 
against these 
devils who 
would enslave 
the world. I am 
an American 
citizen. I will 
go and if I die, 
at least I will 
have tried. Then 
I won’t have to 
endure this liv- 
ing death in 


which all Frenchmen must live.” 

In the mind of this boy of 
twenty-one — slight, wiry and so 
young that he scarcely looked six- 
teen — these thoughts fused into 
a fierce determination to be free or 


Memphis ®> St. 


» > Barcelona 


ANONYMOUS 





HARRY LAMBERT 
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marked 


y-> Lisbon 


die. From his home in France he 
struck towards the South, heading 
towards the Spanish border. Along 


quiet country 
roads he walked 
carefully, ready 
always to drop 
into the ditch. 
At night he 
moved more 
freely, scurrying 
along the roads, 
picking up a lift 
from a friendly 
farmer, begging 
bread and wine 
from lonely 
houses. Every- 
where he met 
understanding 
without ques- 
tions. He slept 
where he could. 


Among the hills at the border 
he struck across country back of 
the guarded roads. At night he 
slipped through the wire which 
division between 
France and Spain. Next day he 


y> New York 
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came out on a main highway. Two 
Spanish soldiers saw him. The 
trickle of French refugees had 
made them familiar with such at- 
tempts. They hailed him and he 
told his story to the one who spoke 
French. He found sympathy and 
friendliness but as they walked 
along the road a Spanish officer 
came along in a car. The affair 
was serious at once for he had no 
papers. He told them he was an 
American citizen — but the offi- 
cer asked for proof. If he could 
only get to Barcelona, the Ameri- 
can Consul would take care of 
everything. The officer, one of 
General Franco’s army, simply 
laughed and he found himself in 
jail. 

But the spirit of liberty is not 
yet dead in Spain and word was 
sent to Barcelona. Heaven knows 
how a busy Consular official found 
time, but an American citizen 
is ‘entitled to the support and 
help of his government wherever 
he may be. Word came from Bar- 
celona to this country — down 
to Memphis, Tennessee, and there 
struck a spark. A bonding com- 
pany knew of a tiny estate held 
for this very boy since the death 
of his father in the early ’20’s. It 
was that death which had sent the 
French mother back to her people 
with the little boy. The warm sym- 
pathy of our own South sent total 
strangers into action and passage 
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money from Barcelona was guar- 
anteed.* The boy asked nothing 
but a plank on a ship bound for 
his native land, America, the land 
of freedom. 

And so to the bonding com- 
pany’s offices in New York came 
this unusual refugee — a refugee 
in name only since he was, in fact, 
coming home. Young Harry Lam- 
bert, speaking no English, dressed 
only in the rough clothes of escape 
in which he lived and slept many 
weeks, was a strange sight in those 
offices and a welcome one. 

And he gave us a lesson in 
human values and courage which 
we shall never forget. “What are 
you going to do with your money, 
Harry?” was the first question, 
perhaps a natural American ques- 
tion. “I want to put it into De- 
fense Bonds,” said Harry, without 
hesitation. 

‘And what about a job, Harry?” 
was the next question of this boy 

*It all came about because a small 
bond was written in connection with 
a guardianship on Martha Lambert 
Crocker, the Estate of Harry Lambert, 
minor. Just a routine little bond written 
many years ago in Memphis — but this 
splendid voluntary effort entailed getting 
a court order from the Probate Court in 
Memphis, securing a license from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, for 
these “blocked funds,” telegraphing 
funds to Barcelona, to Lisbon and the 
prepayment of passage on the American 
line from Lisbon. The time and detail 


involved can be imagined. Who says 
there is no drama in the surety business? 
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who had endured privation, hard- 
ship and danger across 4,000 miles 
of land and ocean. “I want to join 
my army, the United States 
Army. I want to fight once more, 
as my father fought, for freedom.” 

The recruiting sergeant laughed 
when the small wiry youngster 
came up to his desk. But he had 
had to be strong and resolute to 
reach that desk at all. Today he is 
in the uniform of an American 
soldier, a refugee come home and 
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an example to every American of 
what this country can mean to 
those who see it from afar. We 
quote here only Harry’s words: 
**You don’t know how wonderful 
it is — this country.” 

We do know what a wonderful 
country we have, but some of us 
have failed to realize how neces- 
sary it is to preserve it. Harry’s 
prophetic vision of the world-wide 
fight for freedom has indeed al- 
ready become a stern reality. 
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Through the Windshield 


Know anybody who could qualify for this? A mid-western metropolis 
recently asked for 30 volunteers to act as drunken drivers in ‘“‘drunko- 
meter” tests. Car, liquor and alibis were provided. . . . Ever since 
a certain child playing in the street was struck by a passing car, an un- 
known dog maintains a self-appointed vigilance, barking loudly and 
snapping at the tires of cars as they go by. . . . In a recent campaign 
against the reckless driving of merchants’ delivery trucks, a suburban 
newspaper (edited by women) gave its attention not to the stores but 
to negligent housewives who put off telephoning their orders until the 
last minute. . . . This could happen only in Boston: A motorist asked 
a stranger for directions, followed the advice received, wound up in a 
subway tunnel. . . . The grass is always greener in the other fellow’s 
yard, That was the conclusion of a Philadelphia motorist who shouted 
to a passer-by, “‘Where’s the fire?” Before the answer came, fire trucks 
came alongside his car and put out the fire — in his own back seat. . . . 
Kind-hearted passing motorists in Mexico, Missouri, pulled to safety a 
man who had been pinned beneath a wrecked car. Then they carefully 
laid him in a bed of poison ivy. 
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AMONG THESE THINGS ARE PERSEVERANCE AND 
HARDIHOOD ,AS FOUND IN JOHN PAUL JONES, 
SON OF A GARDENER, IMMORTAL ADMIRAL. 
FATHER OF THE AMERICAN NAVY. 














@ Opportunities in 
Smaller Towns 


Today’s Casualty Possibilities for the 
Agent in Rural Areas 





Some of the Lines of Coverage Pay Well in Themselves, 
While Others Are Good Business Builders or 
May Serve as Contact Lines 





HOWARD W. 


* THERE are so many possibilities 
in casualty lines, it is a problem to 
know just where to start. Some of 
the lines that can be sold success- 
fully by the rural agent are profit- 
able in themselves; others will 
serve principally as business build- 
ers or contact lines. Let us analyze 
some possibilities: 


Owner’s, landlord’s and tenant’s liability. 
—-A coverage no owner of mercan- 
tile property can afford to be without, 
but most owners think it is an ex- 
pensive coverage. I can say nothing 
about the sale of this line more im- 
portant than this: see the people and 
you’ll sell the coverage. 

Residence and employer’s liability. — A 
necessity to anyone owning his own 
home. Premium, ridiculously low; 
coverage, broad. Now that medical re- 
imbursement may be attached, it 
meets virtually every need of the home 
owner for this hazard. The prospect 
has a tendency to be flattered when 
you suggest that he should protect 
himself in this way. It’s a wonderful 
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BRADSHAW 


line with which to make contacts, 
and to let them know that you know 
all angles of the insurance business. 
Non-ownership liability. — A line much 
neglected in rural areas. Look over 
your list of assureds and see how many 
of the following types of business you 
have on the books; banks, hardware 
dealers, grocers, roofers, newspapers, 
drug stores and plumbers. These are 
but a few of the types of business 
that frequently ask an employe to run 
an errand or make a call in his per- 
sonal car. It goes without saying that 
the solicitation of this line will create 
good will and in many instances lead 
you to prospects for automobile insur- 
ance on the employe’s car. 
Professional liability insurance.— A 
necessity for professional men and you 
will find all too much of this coverage 
carried in so-called ‘“‘associations.”’ 
Stock company rates compare favor- 
ably with the association rates, and 
frequently are lower. There is not an 
agent who does not have several phy- 
sicians and dentists in his commu- 
nity, and some of you may have 
one or more optometrists. If you 
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have never solicited this line, you will 
probably find that the professional 
man didn’t even know you were in a 
position to provide the coverage. 

Druggist’s liability. — Another liabil- 
ity line readily sold when solicited. 
It is important to call to the attention 
of your druggist, that this policy now 
covers the dispensing of foods in addi- 
tion to the compounding of drugs. 

Residence burglary. — Protection that 
should interest a number of residents 
in any community. Since this can be 
sold in either the $1000 or the $500 
limit, it is well to first solicit the busi- 
ness on the basis of the higher limit. 
If you learn that your prospect feels 
this amount to be in excess of his needs, 
you can then call his attention to the 
fact that the lower limit can be pur- 
chasec. 

Storekeeper’s burglary and robbery. — 
A line in this same class. There are 
a few prospects for this policy in every 
community and those who are inter- 
ested will thank you for calling it to 
their attention. When more than the 
basic amount is required, the amount 
can be doubled by selling two policies, 
at a greatly reduced rate for the addi- 
tional policy. Clothing stores, drug 
stores, hardware stores and filling 
stations are among those who are 
good prospects for this particular line. 

Glass insurance. — Coverage for mer- 
cantile risks is familiar to us all and we 
should solicit every risk in the com- 
munity. Never let it be said that you 
have failed to call an assured’s atten- 
tion to a line for which he might later 
find a need. All of you are familiar 
with the residence glass policy at a low 
premium for three years. I hear many 
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of you saying that you can’t be both- 
ered with the solicitation of five-dollar, 
three-year premiums. Perhaps not, 
if you expect to spend much time on 
one and don’t consider all the good 
will that the sale might build for you. 


Give CoMPLETE SERVICE 
Did you ever have any one walk into 
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Sees premium gold in his own back yard 


your office and ask for a certain type 
of policy, and then make the state- 
ment that he has been carrying his in- 
surance with the XYZ agency, but 
that, unfortunately, that particular 
agency doesn’t write the policy that 
one of your assureds has told him 
about? 

Don’t put yourself in the place of 
the XYZ agency. Let every assured 
and every prospective assured know 
about every new and old coverage 
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there is any chance he might either 
need or be interested in. You won’t 
make a bore of yourself if you do it 
in a casual sort of way, but still not so 
casual that you won’t even leave an 
impression. 

Compensation. — Probably a great 
many of you shy clear of compensa- 
tion with the thought that it is trouble- 
some, with small commissions. True, 
but it’s a wonderful line upon which 
to give prompt service and build for 
other coverages. Help them with their 
accident reports; spend more time 
than the commission justifies and 
you’ll soon find your assured will ex- 
press his appreciation by giving you 
some of his additional business. 

Automobile. — In dropping back to 
this, our first love, let’s not lose sight 
of the fact that all of the lines men- 
tioned bind themselves together to 
form a combination of knowledge and 
service that makes us insurance experts 
and not just insurance peddlers. 

Automobile insurance is perhaps 
the most competitive of all lines, but 
let’s forget the competition and build 
a better mouse trap. Let’s build a 
name as being the agent that sells the 
policy with all the extra coverage. 

Do you ever hear of a cooperative 
featuring high limits? Of course you 


don’t. They sell price; first, last and 
always. Let’s increase our limits and 
show our prospect the need of the 
broader coverage. Don’t even tell him 
about the old five and ten limits unless 
you have to; but if you must, let him 
know that you consider it inadequate 
coverage and that you don’t recom- 
mend it to your customers. 
Comprehensive fire and theft. — ‘This is 
a tool that is really a work of art. 
Sit down and compare it with any 
other form on the market and you’ll 
come out at the top of the heap. 


* * x 


Never miss a chance to help a 
prospect out even though he may 
not be your assured. Just the other 
day I stopped at a farm house 
while on a prospecting tour. I soon 
learned that the farm line was not 
available at the time, but found 
that the son had just traded cars. 
The former finance company had 
his fire and theft under the old 
form. I explained to him that he 
should insist on the new finance 
company providing him with the 
comprehensive form. He then ad- 
vised that his former policy had 
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FACT-O-GRAM: 


Farm income last year, according to the New York Herald Tribune, 
was the best since 1920, and 1942 promises to be even better still. 
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run only three months and that 
they also had his liability and prop- 
erty damage. I offered to send in 
his old fire and theft policy for 
cancellation and have his liability 
policy transferred. 

The next day he called at my 
office and left his policies. Before 
leaving he advised me that he 
would be in before expiration and 
have me write him up for liability 


with higher limits, medical reim- 
bursement and comprehensive. 
I had never seen the boy before, 
but I have every confidence that 
he’ll be in to see me. And I’m not 
forgetting about that farm of his 
father’s, either. 

Our business is one of service. 
These friendly little gestures cost 
us little in the way of time but the 
rewards are indeed gratifying. 












& 
Radio Wavelets 





Walter Winchell tells the story that Alexander Woollcott, radio humor- 
ist, checked into a New York hospital for observation, and the erroneous 
tip that he was dying reached the newspaper. A reporter was assigned to 
the story and called the hospital. He talked with Woollcott’s nurse, who 
denied it. Overhearing the conversation, Woollcott insisted on talking to 
the reporter . . . grabbed the phone and said, “Tut, tut, I’m just here 
for observation.” . . . “Then you’re not dying?” asked the reporter. ““Of 
course not,”’ Woollcott replied. . . . “Well,” queried the reporter, “what 
ARE your plans?” 


Fred Allen, well-known radio comedian, once “snatched from the jaws of 


death” a newsboy who darted in front of an oncoming truck. “‘What’s the 
matter, kid?” said Allen. ‘‘Don’t you want to grow up and have troubles?” 





Elmer Blurp, Al Pearce’s “low-pressure salesman,” says he broke even 


the other day. “I didn’t sell anything to the customers, and the customers 
didn’t buy anything from me.” 








—  ————————— 



































Choice Morsels 


Detroit, Michigan. — Doing two things 
at once is, theoretically, a great way 
to conserve time. A little judgment, 
though, should be used, for we would 
hardly recommend the practice of a 
Detroiter who, when stopped by the 
police, was found to have been shaving 
with an electric razor with one hand 
while driving his car at the rate of 50 
miles an hour with the other. 


CincinnaTI, Ohio. — A speaker at a 
meeting of the Association of Limb 
Manufacturers backed off the dais, 
only to break his leg in the proc- 
ess, 


New York Ciry. — The tire situation 
is bringing about many interesting 
happenings. One tire administrator 
announced that an authorized person, 
such as a physician, could have a 
stolen tire replaced “by turning in an 
old tire with the application.” Just 
where the old tire could be secured 
was not explained. . . . THERMOP- 
outs, Wyoming. — The following sign 
was displayed on an old automobile 


here: ‘‘For Sale — $75 with tires, $15 
without.”. . . NorFoik, Virginia. — 
A tire thief spurned a purse and a 
diamond ring lying on the seat of a 
car, and left (a) the car and (b) this 
note: “Roses are red, violets are blue. 
We like your jewels, but your tires 
are new.” 


Los ANGELES, California. — Now some- 
one has stolen the lie detector from Los 
Angeles City College. Probably the 
same man who, in another city, stole 
a patrol car parked directly in front 
of police headquarters. 


Meprorp, Massachusetts. — Three 10- 
year-old boys, though smail, neverthe- 
less managed to steal an automobile. 
One of them steered while kneeling on 
the seat as the other crouched on the 
floor working the accelerator and — 
occasionally — the brake. 


New York Ciry. — Some time ago 
seven people were burned to death in 
a tenement fire here. Recently the 
landlord was convicted of man- 
slaughter for these ‘‘firetrap deaths,” 
and was sentenced to Sing Sing for 
from three to six years. 


YarmoutH, England. — Americans and 
others who at times may grow almost 
weary reading of traffic problems and 
traffic accidents, might give thought 
to some of the narrow “thoroughfares” 
to be found here. Many are so narrow 
that neither car nor horse has any 
chance at all and, in many instances, 
neighbors can shake hands “across 
the street”; 154 of such thoroughfares 
are less than three feet wide. 
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Topay as never before the claim department of a company regards 
itself as identified with the production efforts of the company, and 
the greatest satisfaction that the claim department can have is to 
know that its service has been responsible for the renewal of some 
important line of the agent’s business. — George H. Moloney. . . . A 
little thinking might bring us to realize we should concentrate on 
the cause of automobile accidents rather than on their effect. What 
causes the problem is the recklessness of a small proportion of our 
motorists; the result of the problem is the larger number of people 
injured and killed. — Wheaton A. Williams. . . . Does any line 
present a wider range of possibilities than one in which you can 
cover anything from a golf swing to the erection of a skyscraper? 
The man who owns no car is scarcely a prospect for automobile 
insurance, but he must live somewhere and in so doing creates a 
hazard which a residence liability policy can cover. — A. NV. Graves. 
. . . Every young agent, just beginning to speak the language of 
insurance with his colleagues and translate that language to his 
customers, can and should profitably spend several hours a week on 
the leading insurance publications of his territory. And the habit, 
once formed, will persist throughout his business life. — Averell 
Broughton. . . . There is a theft every forty-five seconds, a burglary 
every two minutes, and a robbery every nine minutes each hour of 
every day in the year. — H. B. Michael. 
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Workable Program of Collection Letters 


DUDLEY F. GIBERSON 


* A PICTURE Of our entire collection 
program set-up would show that 
some 50 to 60 days prior to a 
given month’s business we pull 
all of the daily reports. These are 
turned over to our cashier for 
credit rating purposes. The four 
divisions are, briefly (1) excellent 
(2) good (3) questionable (4) very 
poor or cash-and-carry only. 

The business is then written 


and ordered with the exception of 


our cash-and-carry and a number 
of the ‘‘questionable”’ credit risks. 
All of the names in this group are 
gone over very carefully and we 
contact a few of them personally 


or by telephone and make the 
necessary arrangements. 

The balance of the daily reports 
are turned over to the “renewal” 
department of our office. This 
department, in turn, completes a 
series of letters for each risk which 
is sent out at the proper time. 
The letters are spaced so that the 
first one is mailed about six weeks 
prior to the expiration of the in- 
surance. The second letter goes 
out about three weeks prior to the 
expiration and the third letter 
about five days prior to the ex- 
piration. The last one goes about 
ten days after the business expires. 


TO THE READER: This inaugurates a new feature to appear 
occasionally in THE CasuALTy AND SuRETY JOURNAL. Contri- 
butions are welcome. We want specific, practical ideas-that- 
have-worked. Without further invitation, won’t you tell us of 
some experience or method that has worked well for you? — Ep. 
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Giberson’s “Informal” Collection Letters 


Series A Series B 


#1 #1 


the giberson insurance agency 
two twen market street 


alton, iliinets ___ NOVEMBER 
iss wen ania BT 
AIT 4 SS 7 Bl 


o> Ou 0 9110 1 12" By 4} 15] 
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| — to help you remember 
; TODAY'S THE DAY- 
/ W® y, | SHOULD PAY MY BALANCE OF 8 
| fa YOUR UNPAID BALANCE IS: TO 
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The Giderson Insurance Agency 
221 Market Street 
\ Alton, Illinois 
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out of the | insurance 
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MAY WE COUNT ON YOU wt TIME Ton 
NOT TO LET US DOWN 
REMIND YOU 
The Giberson Insurance Agency AGAIN THAT YOUR 
“titer, Hlinets. UNPAID BALANCE IS 
; fi ry 
"COMPLETE PROTECTION TO FIT YOUR NEEDS 








30% responded to this This pulled about 25% 
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Naturally, because of the vari- 
ous types of policies issued by an 
insurance agency, it is necessary 
to have different renewal notices. 
The only variation on these no- 
tices is in the term. There is one 
notice with no term indicated 
which we use for policies which 
may be written for five months, for 
two years and three months, or for 
any of the odd time policies which 
may come up. 

We have two sets of notices. 
The one in which we ask that the 
check be enclosed with the order 
is sent to all of our cash-and-carry 
customers, and to many of our cus- 
tomers in the third (questionable 
credit) group. 

The second group of renewal 
notices, which are identical with 
the first group with the exception 
that they do not ask for a check to 
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be enclosed, calls to the attention 
of the assured that the business is 
coming up even though we do not 
ask for a check. We have found in 
some instances that instead of 
waiting about six weeks to pay 
for the insurance, because of the 
advance notice that this insur- 
ance is coming up, they have set 
aside the amount of the premium 
and pay for the policy when it is 
delivered. 

When the policy is delivered, of 
course an invoice is attached to 
the policy and we send out 
monthly statements except to 
those customers who receive our 
collection letter series. At the end 
of thirty days, to a substantial per- 
centage of the firms and indi- 
viduals in both the second and 
third group on our books we send 
our series of collection letters. 


In Lighter Vein 


Man (to small son of one of his workmen who has met with an 
accident) — When will your father be fit for work again? 
Boy — Can’t say for certain, but it will be a long time. 
Man— What makes you think that? 
Boy — ’Cause compensation’s set in. 
— U. S. Sus-Base PATROL 


Epitaph for Hitler’s tombstone: This is positively my last 
territorial demand on this planet. 


— Nortuwest InsuRANCE NEws 





DEADLY. — This pile of humanity portrays FIRE CHUTE. — Replacing the old-fashioned fire net NURSES LE! 


number of traffic fatalities in Oklahoma City into which trapped persons jumped from tall build- ernor’s Islangh 


during 1941. Posed by students of University ings, a canvas trough, called an evacuator, is being gas masks. 
of Oklahoma’s dramatic department. Photo tested by the fire department of San Diego, Califor- an experim 
planned and executed by Oklahoman-Times. nia. The “victim,” above, chutes to safety. (Acme) out masks to 


PREPAREDNESS. — That it pays to be prepared, goes without saying these days. Companies 
whose Home Offices are located on either the East or West coast areas are particularly alive to po- 
tential dangers that might come from possible enemy action. The view below shows the staff mem- 
bers ina place ofsafety in the Pacific Coast (San Francisco) office of one of our member companies. 
Note the taped windows, first aid equipment, etc. (Photo by Edward Porter and Insurance Field) 
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FACTS — about gas attacks. At Gov- 
struction is given nurses for donning 
they are shown as they emerge from 
ip through a tear gas chamber with- 
hat they had been missing. (Acme) 


More than a score of workmen 
Connecticut River when the new 
hich is being constructed at Hart- 
seven of the workers. Disaster 


SAFTICYCLE. — Said to promise over 100 miles per gallon of gas, the new “Saf- 
ticycle” contains interesting safety factors. It is manufactured by Safticycles, 
Inc., La Crosse, Wisc., and features these points, among others: Operator sits 
in the machine rather than on it; feet can quickly be disengaged in event of 
accident; low center of gravity; can be secured with an automotive type of lock. 


SELF-SERVICE. — In addition to carrying considerable insurance, “Chief” J. P. 
Serres owns 640 acres at Agua Caliente, Calif. His ranch, home and several his- 
toric buildings, with much of their fine contents, would be irreplaceable if destroyed 
by fire. Not having the benefit of city fire protection, Rancher Serres bought an old 
model-T fire engine to serve with another unit, a water truck. (Pacific Insurance 








Sid you reese than Pye oer 











PERSONAL INSURANCE MARKET 
Harold E. Taylor in 
Best’s Insurance News 


Soon there will be less money spent 
for consumer goods for the simple 
reason there will be less consumer 
goods available. There will be more 
surplus cash for amusements, savings 
— for insurance. There will be more 
to insure, and more money available 
for insurance. 

Has it occurred to you that you, as 
insurance salesmen, are in a most en- 
viable position? You are, perhaps, the 
only salesmen who are not vitally con- 
cerned at the moment with the danger 
of over-selling — at least so far as 
making delivery is concerned. 


PoLICYHOLDERS ASSESSED 
Insurance Field 


More than 40,000 policyholders of 
the defunct Central Mutual of Chi- 
cago have been ordered by the ap- 
pellate court to pay the equivalent of 
two annual premiums, covering the 
period of Feb. 1, 1935 to Jan. 11, 1937, 
to Receiver General Roy D. Keehn, 
reversing a circuit court decision. 

The money will be used to pay off 
approximately $4,500,000 on 2,644 
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claims. Visible assets of the Central 
are listed at $253,274.34, and liaili- 
ties at $3,272,667.44. The policy- 
holders are scattered throughout 16 
states and the District of Columbia. 


ExpLoDED MytTu 


Fred W. McFarland in 
The Insurance Magazine 


The preferential risk argument that 
the mutuals use is, I believe, an ex- 
ploded myth, and the average agent 
should be able to convince his pros- 
pect of this in very short order. Sim- 
ply tabulate from one of the latest 
statistical reporting volumes the loss 
ratios of ten of the leading mutuals 
and ten of the leading stock com- 
panies writing a comparable volume, 
and lay them before your prospect. 
The figures will make your point 
self-evident. 

Another argument which may well 
be used is based on the fact that 
financial statements are prepared as 
of December 31, while dividends are 
generally not declared until after 
December 31. The rate of dividend de- 
clared by any mutual is easily ob- 
tained and a simple tabulation of 
surplus as of December 31 reduced by 
the dividend as declared subsequent 
to that date will admirably illustrate 
this point. 
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Several Nuggets of Interest and 
Help from the Daily Press or 
Various Insurance Magazines 


SF¥EEEESEEEE€_SYS 
OpporTUNITY IN AUTO 
Journal of Commerce 


Insurance agents and brokers who 
fail to make the most of the present 
situation in the automobile and tire 
situation are overlooking the greatest 
opportunity of a decade, according to 
some insurance men who are qualified 
to speak. 

With no new cars coming on the 
market, the business of companies 
writing financed cars will be hit first. 
For years, most agents have not par- 
ticipated in that class of business 
sufficiently to make iis drying up a 
serious blow to them. The oppor- 
tunity to agents and brokers lies in the 
field of used cars which have not been 
insured, The American Agency Bulle- 
tin says: 

“The need for automobile insurance 
will become more apparent as values 
increase, and the second-hand car, on 
which collision insurance was re- 
garded as an extravagance, takes on 
new values when the possibilities of 
replacement glimmer.” 


S1zzLe SALESMANSHIP 
Business Week 

The feats of Elmer Wheeler as a 
counsel in salesmanship have been 
duly recorded by popular magazines. 
His Tested Selling Institute, New 
York, shows clients the art of “‘selling 


the sizzle instead of the steak.” It was 
he who taught Abraham & Straus 
soda jerkers to lure malted milk cus- 
tomers with “‘One or two eggs today?” 
instead of the unprofitable, “Wanna 
egg in it?’ His phrase, ““They won’t 
roll,” sold 30,000,000 square clothes- 


pins. 


Nort A Barcain! 
Canadian Underwriter 


An insurance salesman uses a story 
to illustrate that some people in pur- 
chasing insurance seem to look at the 
price alone. He calls attention to the 
man who walked up to a railroad 
ticket agent and asked for a ticket to 
Springfield. ‘Which Springfield?” 
asked the agent. “Springfield, Illinois, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, Spring- 
field, Ohio, Springfield, Kentucky?” 

The traveler answered, “Which is 
the cheapest?” 








It’s Just a Formality 











“Our agency’s rule is to attach this 
before listening to any reasons for not 
buying insurance.” — The Local Agent 
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“I want all of you to practice filling out 
applications with your eyes shut. Black- 
outs or no blackouts, we’ll carry on!” 























“That dummy certainly looks real to a 
driver coming along at 50 miles per.” 

















MIND 


READER ~ 





























“*He’s coming out from a sales meeting.” ‘‘You wish you had been more careful.” 
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@ “100 Miles to New York,” or — 





Gates Ajar 





He Tries to Make New York in ‘‘Nothing Flat,”’ 
Saving Both Time and Brakes. Or Does He? 





ROD FOLK 


* WELL, kip, there she is; 
some classy crate eh? An’ [ 
beat the guy down from three 
hundred to sixty bucks an’ he 
says take it. Glad you was 
home when I phoned ’cause 
inside of ten minutes we’re off for 
New York just so I can give that punk 
brother of yours an eyeful of this and 
him with his lousy little boiler I bet he 
drops dead with envy. Or do I hope 
for too much? Sure, I know it’s a 
hundred miles an’ so what when this 
thing can make ninety an’ in two 
hours we will be there what with time 
out for some red lights I see and the 
rest I don’t see what all makes profit 
in time. Kids ready? O.K., then an’ 
come on. You ride with me in front 
and the kids in back an’ don’t stand 
on th’ seats. An’ we’re off! Nice goin’ 
eh kid and don’t she take the hills 
swell? Waddaya mean I should take 
it easy because I ain’t used to a new 
car! I’ve drove all kinds of cars and 
trucks too an’ there ain’t no. rubber 
tired baby goin’ to hold me back an’ 
besides we ain’t goin’ more than fifty 
an’ when I get the feel of this one 
Pll let ’er out a bit but not too fast 
y understand for them front tires ain’t 
any too good and wot th’ hell is that 
hammerin’ in th’ engine or is the kids 





tryin’ to bust the glass out in 
back! Hey youse back there, 
sit down before I crown yer 
with a hammer!! Waddaya 
mean I should keep over goin’ 
around corners? That’s the 
way to save time an’ make it too. 
Just wait ’til yer brother Mike gets a 
look at this, the big bum! Hey, ya big 
punk! Didja see that louse swing out 
on that curve? Zowie, some driver! 
Sure I see th’ light but there ain’t 
no cop in sight an’ this is one of them 
times when I’m color blind an’ that’s 
one way to save time an’ brakes too 
an’ these ones could stand a job done 
on ’em. Sure, I see th’ truck an’ ’m 
goin’ to pass him too! Well, I made it, 
didn’t I an’ so what if that other guy 
did get off the road with his little ash 
can! Sure, just a railroad but nothin’ 
ever runs there. Lookit, grass grows 
between the tracks. Yep, that’s right, 
th’ sign says New York only seventy 
miles wot means that in little over a 
hour we will be there. Waddya mean 
I should go slow so you can see some- 
thin’ when all I want t see is yer 
brother Mike’s face when he sees this 
job! Sure, startin’ to rain an’ I hope it 
pours so I can hit the puddles and 
make th’ water fly over th’ top but to 
do that y’ have to step it up a bit. 

























| Kansas City Camera 


Los Angeles Camera | 





Alcohol and water don’t mix, according to po- 
lice who recently conducted tests shown here. 
Every half-hour volunteers got another drink. 





In Drunkometer tests, suspect’s breath is 
blown into balloon, amount of alcohol recorded. 





With seven drinks under his belt, testee finds 
it difficult to walk the line. (Acme photos) 


experience, receiving a ticket. (Acme photos) 





Police frown on jay-walking as new front is 
opened on war against traffic accidents. Here 
a jay-walker, walking against the light, gets 
the whistle from the traffic officer on duty. 


a 











A jay-walker is quickly escorted back to the 
sidewalk after the traffic light has turned green. 





Another jay-walker undergoes that pleasant (?) 
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Fifty ain’t fast enough so I tramp on 
th’ gas a bit an’ that’s better when she 
hits sixty-five. How’s that kids, eh? 
Just like Niagara! Sure, I hit that 
curve on the wrong side! Wadja want 
me to do, slide off? An’ so what if that 
other dumb cluck went into th’ ditch? 
Him, with his little can he can pull it 
out with a fish hook. Hey, listen kid, 
quit yer yellin’ because I can see as 
good as you can an’ maybe better an’ 


GATES AJAR 
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we'll go down this hill in nothin’ flat! 
She steers kinda’ tough an’ I bet that 
robber put sawdust an’ corn meal 
in th’ packin’ an’ stop yellin’ about 
goin’ too fast! We wanna get there, 
don’t we? Sure, just another curve so 
sit tight an’ around we go. . . .” 

Front tire: “Boom!” 

Elm tree: “Quch!” 

The car: “At last!” 

St. Peter: ““Welcome!!”’ 
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FACT-O-GRAMS: 


Most of us, when we think of the biggest, busiest or best, think 
of our own United States. Thus, the average person, if asked to 
name the world’s busiest corner, would be apt to think of some 
intersection in New York City. Not so, according to one in- 
formant, who lists the world’s busiest corners (normally) in the 
following order: (1) Seventh and Broadway, Los Angeles; (2) 
Hyde Park corner, London; (3) Fifth Avenue and Forty-Second 
Street, New York; (4) ““Times Square,” New York; (5) Colum- 
bus Circle, New York; (6) Place de l’Opera, Paris. 


There is a retail food store for every 62 families in the United 
States, a retail clothing store for every 326 families, a drug 
store for every 602 families, a filling station for every 128 car 
owners. 


Comparatively few people die in the electric chair. Another 
“safe” place is caves. There are only three recorded “cave 
deaths,” and two of these are listed as suicides. 
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Thoughts On Selling —IV 


@ A PENNSYLVANIA PRODUCER yearly offers a small award to that 
commercial high school senior who graduates with the highest 
honors in academic subjects. He figures that “natural interest” will 
take care of the regular commercial subjects. Thus, not only does 
he create publicity and build good-will but each year learns of 
whom he considers the brightest, all-around girl in her class. One 
such girl is already at work in his office, and additional ones un- 
doubtedly will be added as the years go on. 


@ AN AGENT OF OUR ACQUAINTANCE went through his dust-covered, 
eight-year-old prospect cards the other day. When the new com- 
prehensive coverage was explained, with emphasis on coverage 
of other than price, sales were made to more than half the names 
on the list. 


@ Dir.tomacy, someone has said, is letting someone else have 
your way. (And the same, to a degree, applies to salesmanship.) 


@ CompreHEnsIvE, according to a Missouri producer, not only 
gives the prospect broader, “‘simpler” coverage, but gets his mind 
off comparative costs. Indeed, with comprehensive, it is some- 
times difficult to find any real basis for comparing costs, since 
the new coverage offers so much on so many more fronts. 


@ Mr. Prospect, are you merely a dyed-in-the-wool price buyer, 
or do you look for “‘value per dollar?” 


@ BEFORE COMPREHENSIVE taught him to consolidate his insurance 
and concentrate on one insurance man, a certain distributor had 
nine different salesmen, nine individual cars and nine different 
agents. 


@ Emp overs WILL DO WELL to remember always that some peo- 
ple can resist anything but temptation. Right now, when there is 
a shortage of man power in many firms, untried persons are of 
necessity being given added responsibilities; 7.e., temptations. Ade- 
quate bonding is more necessary than ever. 
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-o] SPECIAL STUDY SECTION |e- 


This month we present ‘‘Factors of the Future.” 
The material has been compiled and organized by 


the Editor of the JOURNAL, who drew on many 
sources in response to requests for an authorita- 
tive compilation of industry viewpoint at this time. 
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Factors of the Future 


@ How am I going to get along without 
tires for my car? 

@ Are salesmen from other fields going to 
swell the ranks of insurance? 

@ What's going to happen to my personal 
income? 

@ Will I have to make many changes in 
my selling procedure? 

@ Where will I find new sources of sales 
for others that have dried up? 

@ What lines may ease off, and what ones 
may spurt ahead? 

@ What changes might be expected in the 
various loss ratios? 

@ How will the war affect Home Office 
personnel, equipment and methods? 


@, What is insurance, as an industry, doing 
to promote the war effort? 


T IS NATURAL in these turbulent 
days for the insurance man to 
wonder what the future holds in 
store for his chosen means of liveli- 
hood. No doubt in 1917 as in 1942, 
insurance men experienced a simi- 
lar feeling of perplexity. War 
brings in its wake far-reaching 





leaders-of-tomorrow 
called to the colors. Thus insur- 


changes that are impossible to pre- 
dict. Since World War I, the in- 
surance business has developed 
into an even greater national in- 
stitution whose ramifications touch 
practically every form of life and 
property in the United States. To- 
day insurance companies are gird- 
ing themselves for the problems 
that will arise and we may be as- 
sured that such an institution, 
erected as it is on the dual founda- 
tion of facts-and-figures and a de- 
sire-to-serve, will prove itself more 
than adequate in solving these 
problems for the common good. 

So, from many sources, we give 
you a brief “war outline” of 
trends, forces, causes, effects, prob- 
lems and opportunities, as seen not 
by us but by leaders in every walk 
of insurance. 


SALEs ANGLES 


1. Personnel 


In ever-increasing numbers, the 
are being 














ance, like other industries, is being 
deprived (temporarily) of the 
young man’s ideas, his contacts, 


and his enthusiasm. 


This places an added burden 


and responsibility 
on those remain- 
ing to serve on the 
home front. While 
the going of the 
younger men is a 
great loss, it brings 
into sharper focus 
than ever the wis- 
dom and experi- 
ence of the older 
men. Not only 
must they service 
the accounts of 
their younger as- 
sociates called to 
active duty, but 
the entire sales 
and service activi- 
ties of the agency 
must rest on their 
shoulders. 

It is reasonable 
to expect an in- 
flux of new sales- 
men into our 
ranks, from other 
industries (less es- 
sential than ours), 
which have been 


forced by priorities or other causes 
to reduce or even to discontinue 
entirely their sales departments. 

While such newcomers might in 
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a sense compete with our estab- 
lished agents, it might be con- 
strued as unpatriotic under our 


system of free enterprise to refuse 
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SALES ANGLES 


1. Personnel 
a. Younger men 
b. Older men 
c. New men 
d. Defense factory work 
e. After-hour activities 
. Methods 
a. Automobile restrictions 
b. Circumscribed selling ef- 
fort 
c. Public transportation 
d. Office personnel and sys- 
tems 
. Sources of Sales 
a. Regular 
b. New 
c. Changes 
d. Trends of coverages 


UNDERWRITING 
a. Liberalizations and re- 
strictions 
b. Increased costs 
c. Government angles 
d. Trends in loss ratios 


HOME OFFICES 

a. Personnel 

b. Equipment and methods 
INSTITUTIONAL 


a. Added emphasis on pres- 
ent activities 
b. New activities 
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them an opportunity to learn the 


insurance business 
and thus make a 
living for them- 
selves and their 
families. Yet those 
few who may be 
‘*manually in- 
clined” might do 
more good for the 
cause of defense if 
they went directly 
into a so-called de- 
fense industry, for 
the duration. In- 
flux of such men 
into insurance 
ranks may tend, 
somewhat, to off- 
set loss of younger 
man power, how- 
ever. And it is even 
possible, if we con- 
tinue to maintain 
high standards for 
entry into  busi- 
ness, that a slightly 
improved quality 
of our sales forces 
might in time re- 
sult, as ‘‘star’’ 


salesmen from other fields come 
into the ranks of insurance pro- 
ducers. Provided, of course, they do 
not rely exclusively on ‘“‘salesman- 
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ship” and arm themselves ade- 
quately with a proper knowledge 
of insurance. 


In World War I, surveys 
indicated that about 22% 
of the country’s salesmen 
in all lines, were subject 
to conscription. Two 
months after Pearl Har- 
bor, the N.A.I.A.’s “Call 
to Colors” roll listed 65 
names; this out of a total 
of more than 16,000 
member agencies. While 
this figure admittedly is 
incomplete, the second 
draft and increased de- 
mands of war inevitably 
willgreatly depleteagency 
ranks. 








Another factor to be reckoned 
with, however, is the probable 
temporary nature of their associa- 
tion with us. Those who become 
most successful in insurance un- 
doubtedly will forget about even- 
tually going back to their first 
love, such as automobiles, remain- 
ing with us permanently. Others, 
not producing so successfully in 
our field, will revert to their 
former calling; whether or not a 
certain proportion of these will 
attempt to continue to sell in- 
surance “on the side,” is prob- 
lematical. 

Another factor entering the pic- 
ture is the fact that in some in- 
stances, insurance agents have 
taken night jobs in defense work, 
or even day jobs in aircraft plants 
or munition factories. While some 
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have been activated by genuinely 
patriotic motives, others may have 
felt compelled to follow this course 
largely because of the demands of 
an increased cost of living. There 
is a small group, having achieved 
only mediocre success in insurance 
selling, that welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to make a change. Such 
angles as these may tend to weed 
out those who are misfits as sales- 
men, acting as a greater leveler. 
Whatever the situation, disturb- 
ances to the American agency 
system nevertheless result. 
Insurance men are always 
prominent in civic affairs. They 
know their community, are skilled 
in the art of handling people and 
will be called upon to give much 
time to civilian defense work. With 
increasing frequency as time goes 
on, but in some areas more than 
others, such civilian defense and 
other extra-curriculum activities 
may require producers to keep 
late or irregular hours, whether 
such activities be merely partici- 
pation in a training program night 
after night or actual service during 
either a brief or a prolonged emer- 
gency. As the war situation be- 
comes more tense, there is the 
possibility of further hardships for 
men whose families may have been 
evacuated from certain areas. 
Fatigue, loss of sleep and resultant 
lowered efficiency are factors to be 
reckoned with— and condoned. 
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Among the first to equip themselves with “‘ultra modern” means of transportation, 
were these members of the New Rochelle (New York) Agency, Inc. Estimates indi- 
cate more than 10,000,000 bicycles now in use in America. (Standard-Star photo) 





2. Methods 


Selling methods in the months 
ahead will be characterized by 
changes in types and locations of 
prospects, and by restrictions that 
will force the insurance salesman 
to adopt new tactics in several di- 
rections. Chief among the latter is, 
of course, the automobile situation. 

A salesman without the security 
of a car with four good tires and a 
tank full of gasoline, is going to 
feel handicapped in the pursuit of 
business. While many adjustments 
must and can be made to meet 


this situation, the problems arising 
are far from insurmountable. At 
the time of writing, salesmen are 
not afforded priorities on tires, and 
no relief from this source is in 
sight. For much as salesmen need 
rubber, war needs it even more — 
one battleship, for instance, uses as 
much rubber as 10,345 tires; into 
every army raincoat goes about 
3% of a pound of scrap rubber; 500 
pounds for a medium tank; and 
about 400 pounds for the gas tank 
of a Flying Fortress. 

On the brighter side, is the fact 
that the 140,000,000 tires esti- 
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mated to be now on the automo- 
biles of America — with special 
care, limited speed and restricted 
use — should last in most cases 
two or three years. Long before 
that time, let us hope that mighty 
America will have struck her 
stride, and that the Far East situa- 
tion will have resolved in our 
favor; if not, then that synthetics, 
guayule, South American or Afri- 
can importations and/or leather, 
metal or other substitutes will 
alleviate the situation somewhat. 
First prize for those who 
are racking their brains to 
find a way out of the 
tire muddle undoubtedly 
should go to the man in 
Nova Scotia who hit upon 
a unique way to get to his 
desired destination. He 
had the local cop trundle 
him to jail in a wheel- 
barrow. 

On the darker side, is the fact 
that we undoubtedly face in the 
future still greater restrictions on 
the use of our cars. In addition to 
tires, there are also the factors of 
gasoline supply, higher taxes, 
shortage of battery materials, diffi- 
culty of securing parts and repairs 
and even, if public necessity re- 
quires it, possible outright com- 
mandeering by the government of 
tires or the cars themselves. 

Circumscribed Selling Effort. — 
Meanwhile, these disturbing fac- 
tors cannot lightly be brushed 
aside. No longer can we continue 
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on the even tenor of our way; the 
way itself will not be even. Bicy- 
cling will come into its own and 
walking will become more popular. 

“Walking,” said Thomas Jeffer- 
son, “‘is the best possible exercise.” 
And he must have been prophetic 
when he added, “‘Habituate your- 
self to walk very far.” Similar 
counsel was brought up-to-date by 


Joseph B. Eastman, Director of 


Defense Transportation, when he 
said: “The civilian population will 
find it necessary to substitute leg 
power, afoot or on bicycles, for 
much gas power.” 

Thus, producers will be forced 
to confine their soliciting activities 
largely within their immediate 
vicinity; ergo, their salesmanship 
must be made more effective if 
their production is not to slump. 


There’s a light touch 
even in the most serious 
of situations. Take, for 
instance, this notice which 
appeared on a_ public 
bulletin board in Valdez, 
Alaska: “The man who 
jacked up my automobile 
and stripped it of its tires 
was seen. If the tires are 
returned within 24 hours 
no questions will be 
asked.”” The next day 
this appeared below it: 
“The guy who saw me 
take those tires can have 
same by calling at my 
house for them. I won’t 
ask no questions either.” 








Public Transportation. — In addi- 
tion, salesmen will have to rely 
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How the tire situation affects sales activities is 
indicated by the accompanying “map,” where 
our salesman lives and works in A. If he wishes 
to go or has to go to B, C and D, normally his 
car would make the circuit with no appreciable 
time loss. If no buses run directly between 
these smaller communities, however, he may 
find it necessary to retrace his steps completely 
back to city A in each case. And even if bus 
service is available, much time may be lost due 
to infrequent schedules. Every additional 
minute consumed in travelling is taken out of 
his productive time—and his pocketbook. 














more and more upon trains, trol- 
leys and buses. Fortunately, there 
is a vast network of the latter 
which will facilitate our getting 
around — somewhat — at least 
between fairly well settled com- 
munities. Criss-crossing from one 
smaller community to another, 
however, may entail difficulties or 
considerable loss of time. 

This entire situation suggests 
the advisability of routing before- 
hand all cards of clients and pros- 
pects in a given community. Then, 
if the salesman receives an urgent 
call to go to a nearby town, he 
takes with him cards of other pros- 
pects whom he may interview 
while in the vicinity, thus avoiding 
wasted time and motion and loss 
of income. Occasionally, agents 
might even exchange names of 
prospects and clients to avoid 
duplication of “leg work.” 

Office Personnel and Systems. — 
Another factor affecting an agent’s 





income is office efficiency. The 
disturbances of the present time 
point anew to the necessity of 
streamlining for office efficiency. 
Every effort should be made to 
effect small economies (a saving of 
$10 a month is equivalent to an 
$800 premium at 15%) and to 
help recoup possible loss of income 
in other directions. The filing sys- 
tem should be kept more up-to- 
date than ever and collections 
watched with especial care during 
these times when normal business 
activities are being disrupted and 
population shifts are occurring 
with great rapidity among those 
people affected by the draft or 
migrating to other communities to 
work in defense plants. 

The agency office staff self 
may not be immune to disrup- 
tions. Young men here, as in the 
sales ranks, will be called to the 
colors, while government office 
service or higher wages in defense 
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plants may lure many a girl away 
from her desk in an insurance 
office. The matter of replacement 
thus comes to the fore, along with 
other problems. For the “re- 
placees,” women and older men 
must be used, which in turn sug- 
gests the advisability of simplifying 
office procedure as much as pos- 
sible— not only for economy’s 
sake, but to facilitate training of 
new employes. 


3. Sources of Sales 


Hand in hand with more effec- 
tive salesmanship and improved 
office efficiency comes the neces- 
sity of selling additional to present 
clients and the development of 
new prospects. Although offset 
somewhat by high taxes and in- 
creasing living costs, purchasing 
power generally is at a high level. 
According to indices of the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board, the cost of living has risen 
11% since August, 1939, but in 
the same period the average 
weekly pay of the factory worker 
has increased by 31%, or nearly 
three times as much. The national 
income last year reached the stu- 
pendous total of $89,425,000,000 
— $7,000,000,000 more than in 
1929! Many economists are pre- 
dicting for 1942 a national income 
of between $100,000,000,000 and 
$110,000,000,000. 

Furthermore, it is everywhere 





evident that the war is making 
our people increasingly hazard- 
conscious. The present unique 
situation of greatly increased pur- 
chasing power and limited oppor- 
tunities to spend money on luxu- 
ries should work to the advantage 
of the insurance agent. Where the 


According to a recent 
report of a special sena- 
torial investigating com- 
mittee, of the country’s 
184,230 manufacturing 
plants, 56 have received 
more than 75% of army 
and navy contracts, while 
the rest have been par- 
celled out among only 
6,000 firms. Several reme- 
dies have been suggested, 
however, among them 
plans for releasing small 
amounts of raw material 
to let most small busi- 
nesses keep going, and 
the possible establishment 
of a small business divi- 
sion in the War Produc- 
tion Board to get as many 
as possible of these small 
businesses integrated into 
the war production effort. 








immediate pleasure of a new radio 
or a new car is denied, Mr. Public 
will be in a receptive mood for in- 
creasing his general insurance 
coverage. The pitfalls of this situa- 
tion must be realized; chief among 
them is that fact that defense 
workers and those affected by 
their war-time prosperity,who have 
recently doubled or tripled their 
income, may be apt to lapse their 
insurance after the war when 
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wages return to more normal 
levels. 

In addition to regular sources, 
war activities will present new 
needs for insurance coverage; di- 
rectly as in the case of bondings of 
war construction projects; medical 
payments, including injuries from 
bombing while in car, etc. — and 
indirectly, as in covering factory, 
mercantile and personal risks in 
the ‘‘defense areas” enjoying war- 
time prosperity. 

While the signs are promising 
for substantial sales of casualty- 
surety throughout the country, 
such sales undoubtedly will be 
somewhat “spotty” geographi- 
cally. Many feel, too, that sales 
will be “spotty” by lines; for in- 
stance, less automobile insurance, 
more burglary and theft. A some- 
what unpredictable factor, de- 
pending on the amount of sub- 
contracting entered into by the 
government, is the plight of the 
small business men, many of 
whom may be forced to the wall 
through inability to secure defense 
orders or priorities. 

Not all insurance men will agree 
with all of the possible trends in 
coverages shown on pages 54 and 
55. They do, however, represent 
the thinking of several different 
leaders in insurance, and we pass 
them on to you as a matter of 
interest and for what they may be 
worth. 
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At least one commuter plays safe when 
he leaves his car in the station parking 
plaza by stringing heavy chains and 
padlocks around all four wheels, to safe- 


guard his tires. (Standard-Star photo) 





UNDERWRITING 


Liberalizations and Restrictions. — 
The advent of war brings with it 
many vital problems affecting 
underwriting. In some instances 
new restrictions eventually may be 
needed. In other instances the 
problems have been anticipated 
and are dealt with adequately by 
restrictions which antedated the 
declaration of war and were con- 
sidered pro forma restrictions at 
the time adopted. Others of these 
old restrictions may have to be 
extended for the protection of the 
companies or relaxed in the public 
interest — but whatever the na- 
ture of the change, it will be mo- 
tivated by a desire on the part of 
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The New York Life’s Home Office in New York has organized its own auxiliary 
fire-fighting squads for war emergencies. Here is a demonstration drill on the 14th 
floor set-back of the 34-story structure. Mobile trucks shown were built by the men 
in the New York Life workshop in the “fifth basement.” More than two miles of 
hose are available; on the 14th floor is an emergency hospital. (Wide World Photo) 








the companies to serve the public 
interest to the fullest extent con- 
sistent with good sound under- 
writing practices. 

We shall doubtless find here, as 
was the case in England, that 
‘preconceived conclusions are apt 
to be falsified by events,” which 
suggests a certain amount of flexi- 
bility in attacking underwriting 
problems. In furtherance of this 
idea, we find underwriters fre- 
quently meeting each case as it 


arises, rather than relying too 
stringently on proven experience 
and accumulated statistics — all, 
of course, within the limits of 
sound underwriting. The practice 
will undoubtedly have an effect 
upon the settled policy to be 
adopted by all the companies 
when they are told which of the 
problems are to remain their own 
definite and final responsibility. 
Difficulties confronting under- 
writers, however, are indicated by 
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recognition that not only will they 
frequently be called upon to make 
certain types of decisions on a 
day-to-day basis, but in many 
cases will have to base estimates 
and probable risks on future fac- 
tors that may not now even exist. 

Increased Costs. — That certain 
increased costs of doing business 
are in the offing seems assured. 
Taxes are rising, overhead in- 
creasing, with more people re- 
quired to handle the same volume 
of business. The low yield on in- 
vestments is well known; the loss 
ratios in many lines seem destined 
for increases. Indicative are the 
possible loss ratio ‘‘trends”? shown 
on pages 54 and 55. 

Government Angles. — There are 
at least five effective or proposed 
schemes in Great Britain for in- 
surance of special war risks, these 
plans usually being operated by 
the government, Lloyd’s, the 
Board of Trade and/or private in- 
surance Carriers. 

In this country, we have two 
government undertakings in the 
field of life insurance: Insurance 
for service men, and special ar- 
rangements for loaning insurance 
premiums while the men are in 
service. Further liberalizations in 
the social security program have 
been hinted, while plans are also 
on foot to make some financial 
provision for families of men 
killed or wounded in action. 
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This brings us to the question of 
coverage for direct war hazards. 
Most private carriers, as we know, 
no longer are writing what is (or 
was) known as war and bombard- 
ment insurance. Yet some protec- 
tion unquestionably is needed and 
in the case of war damage, where 
the hazards and uncertainties are 
so great, the government itself — 
as in Britain — is stepping in with 
‘‘war damage insurance.” 

Still somewhat nebulous, this is 
financed by the R.F.C. and is a 
sort of super blanket coverage. 

What part private carriers will 
play is, at the time of writing, not 
very clear. Apparently, however, 
the services of regularly estab- 
lished.claim men will be utilized, 
while the carriers themselves may 
or may not participate through 
some plan of government rein- 
surance to be offered. 


Home OFFICcEs 


Drastic changes may be neces- 
sary in many Home Offices, par- 
ticularly those near the so-called 
bombing areas, while everywhere 
the ranks of the younger men — 
junior executives and the leaders- 
of-tomorrow — will be increas- 
ingly depleted. 

In this country we have only 
begun to feel the effects of this 
shortage of manpower. But al- 
ready such questions are arising as 
holding positions open for service 
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FZ POSSIBLE FUTURE TRENDS 


Here is a composite picture of the opinions, not of the Association, but 
of many leaders in various fields of insurance. You may agree whole- 

eartedly with most of their prophecies or want to take others with a 
grain of salt. In any event, they may serve to stimulate your own 
thought and we are glad to present them for what they may be worth. 


Sales 


Losses 





ACCIDENT 


Possible extension of social security to include 
accident, sickness and hospitalization benefits 
might have somewhat adverse effect, al- 
though at same time the “modesty” of any such 
benefits might stimulate desire for more ade- 
quate, supplementary protection. 


Increased tempo of production in industrial 
field, unsafe cars and blackout hazards in auto- 
mobile field all may have adverse effect. 





AUTOMOBILE 


Prime factor tending to limit sales is certainty 
that there will be fewer cars on the road. 
Many other factors brighten the picture, how- 
ever: With no new cars being sold, many 
motorists meanwhile will be completing their 
financing payments and will become live 
prospects for automobile insurance. Also, 
there will be much new coverage sold, such 
as medical coverage, and coverage for those 
previously uninsured and additional sold be- 
cause of greater need for coverage for those 
cars still in use — due to inability to replace 
present cars with new ones, increased costs 
of repaits and difficulty in securing parts and 
materials. Need for service calls is indicated 
by fact that reduced mileages will put many 
clients in A-1 class. Higher value of used cars 
and possible defects in car of owner or other 
cars on the road will bring need for higher 
limits on liability, fire and theft, collision and 
property damage. And even when, and if, cars 
are ultimately put in dead storage, there will be 
plenty of need for fire and theft. 


Loss ratio may possibly tend to increase, be- 
cause of increased cost of repairs, higher 
values, higher accident rate from decrepit 
cars, inferior repairs, blackout hazards and 
“war nerves” of drivers. As fewer cars appear 
on the road, however, we should see a drop in 
liability, collision and property damage 
claims. 





PLATE 


Present: Desire for protection against possible 
enemy acts (not excluded from policies at 
present) already has tended to increase sales. 
Future: Above flavored by these detracting 
factors — lack of new construction; small busi- 
ness firms going to the wall; and possibility of 
changed conditions if bombing dangers 
actually become critical and replacement vir- 
tually impossible or inadvisable (as in Eng- 
land) until dawn of peace. 


hy 


GLASS 

Any marked change doubtless would see a 
decided increase in bombed areas; possible 
shortage of glass; increased cost of replace- 
ment, due to materials, labor and overhead. 
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IN CASUALTY AND SURETY SX 


Sales 


Losses 





COMPENSATION 


Automatically increases as do the production 
man-hours of the nation. 


Accident-proneness in a greatly speeded up 
production might be partially offset, as oc- 
curred somewhat unexpectedly in England, by 
intense concentration on the task in hand and 
by the increased emphasis on the accident 
prevention programs of government agencies, 
private industry and insurance companies. 





BURGLARY AND THEFT 


Increased value of present holdings, plus 
difficulty or impossibility of replacement sug- 
gests need of added coverage. 


Greater temptations from scarcity, increased 
values or blackout hazards. May be partially 
offset by possibility of stricter penalties, 
identification cards and even an increased 
sense of responsibility while participating in 
the national venture. 





FIDELITY AND SURETY 


Increased need as more and more untried 
employes are given positions of added re- 
sponsibilities (opportunities). Scarcity (in- 
creased value) of certain materials also indi- 
cates necessity of adequate bonding. War 
production will be accompanied by increases 
in surety. Contract bonds especially, however, 
will be largely dependent on government 
rulings, as far as war contracts are concerned. 


Increases to be expected, with greater ex- 
posure in new fields. New and untried em- 
ployes entrusted with added responsibilities 
will be tempted increasingly, with lag of 
wages and salaries behind rising cost of living 
accompanied by new “opportunities” at hand. 





PUBLIC LIABILITY 


Less writings from “normal” business as the 
number of “normal” business units (the small 
business man) tends to decline. Increased 
writings from all types of businesses, in de- 
fense areas. 


Probable increased losses in the so-called 
“defense” areas, as abnormal conditions there 
of traffic, housing, etc., bring with them ab- 
normal hazards. 





BOILER AND 
Increased value, and difficulties of repairs and 
replacement, give added emphasis to need of 
adequate coverage. 


MACHINERY 


Higher loss ratio probable, due to greater 
percentage of worn-out machinery; difficulty 
of securing parts and repairs; priorities rul- 
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men, where possible, and the con- 
tinuance of a part of their salary 
to such men or limited help in 
meeting their financial obligations, 
where feasible. 
At the stroke of a pen, 
English offices were de- 
prived of 10% to 15% 
of their male staff, with 
this proportion greatly 
increased later on. 
There arises, too, the necessity 
for budgeting ahead for staff 
needs, a situation happily made 
possible by the orderly and pro- 
gressive nature of the draft itself. 
Younger men must be replaced by 
older men, or by women, both 
plans bringing with them prob- 
lems in training. Longer hours; 
decentralization of work; possible 
establishment of ‘‘duplicate”’ 
Home Offices away from bombing 
areas; simplification of detail; re- 
placement of annual holidays by 
weekly rest periods as work may 
require; air raid precautions — 
these are but a few of the com- 
plexities ahead. 


“Whether the worker 
is hurt in his home or in 
crossing the street,”’ says 
Edward R. Granniss, 
Director of the Industrial 
Division of the National 
Conservation Bureau, “‘it 
results in just as much a 
loss to the total war 
effort as if he had been 
hurt at his lathe.” 








In the bombing areas, we may 
find it advisable to remove ex- 
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pensive and essential machines to 
“safe”? locations. Recording of es- 
sential records on miniature films 
may be resorted to in some cases. 
Extra carbons may be made of all 
correspondence, numbered con- 
secutively, so that agency offices 
will know, from the numbers 
themselves, when any letters failed 
to come through from Home 
Offices, due to war-time emer- 
gencies. 


INSTITUTIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Stock casualty insurance long 
has been closely identified with 
the public interest in many of its 
institutional activities which today 
assume greater importance than 
ever. (In addition to these, of par- 
ticular interest at the present time 
is the fact. that an increasingly 
large percentage of the policy- 
holder’s premium dollar is in- 
vested by the companies in gov- 
ernment bonds.) 

In conserving life and prevent- 
ing accidents, the National Con- 
servation Bureau of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety 
Executives has always been active 
and today is tying in with the war 
effort on many fronts. 

In preventing fires and the de- 
struction of property, the Fire 
Prevention Bureau of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters has 
made a mighty contribution to the 
welfare of the nation. 
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In facilitating bonding activi- 
ties on war projects, the Bureau of 
Contract Information in Washing- 
ton is supported by various stock 
insurance interests, including 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives and other or- 
ganizations and companies. 


“Today, human beings 
are important not merely 
to themselves and their 
families; they are impor- 
tant to the nation. Acci- 
dents waste time — time 
that can’t be made up, 
anywhere. Accidents de- 
stroy men, and_ the 
strength and skill of a 
worker is a national asset 
that can only be replaced 
with a great expenditure 
of time. Accidents destroy 
property, and property 
can be replaced only by 
duplication of the time 
necessary to create it in 
the first place. Accidents 
slow up current produc- 
tion schedules, and the 
still existing machinery 
has to limp along, minus 
a cog or two, until there is 
time to recreate normal 
working arrangements.” 
— Paul V. McNutt, Fed- 
eral Security Adminis- 
trator, 


Then there are the many fields 
of company and associational co- 
operation with allied organiza- 
tions, such as the National Safety 
Council, American Standards As- 
sociation, Centre for Safety Edu- 
cation, and the Industrial Hygiene 
Foundation — to mention only a 
few. 
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Last, but far from least, there are 
the inspection services and acci- 
dent prevention activities of the 
engineering departments of the 
various stock casualty companies. 
These safety engineers, it has been 
said, are “anonymous heroes of 
the war program.” Unheralded 
and unsung, they daily go about 
their tasks with enormous benefits 
to a nation arming itself in terrific 
haste. Their savings of life and 
limb and property cannot be 
measured in ordinary yardsticks; 
the effects of their work neverthe- 
less are felt vitally in the con- 
tinuous flow of production man- 
hours in this war-of-machines. 

Wherever tanks are built, guns 
manufactured, planes put to- 
gether or ships rising in shipyards 
—there you will find the safety 
engineers of America’s insurance 
companies. 

It is entirely possible that the 
future may see even greater insti- 
tutional contributions and actions 
by the industry as a whole. What 
has been done in the immediate 
past may be but the harbinger of 
more united actions for the com- 
mon good, to come as America 
gets into her stride of production 
and war. 

Two of the new and already 
operating contributions are ex- 
tremely important: 

(1) The  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
basis for certain coverages 








with the War Department, well 
known to our readers, is a tem- 
porary arrangement entered into 
by the companies for the duration, 
in the interests of the common 
welfare. 

(2) The National Bureau for 
Industrial Protection and its oper- 
ating division, the Insurance Com- 
mittee for the Protection of Amer- 
ican Industrial Plants, is a most 
important contribution of insur- 
ance companies to the safe speed- 
ing up of the war effort. Situated 
in Washington, this committee has 
been in active operation for more 
than a year and a half. It coordi- 
nates the inspection resources of 
the entire insurance industry and 
is supported by all types of fire and 
casualty companies. It is perform- 
ing indispensable service in pre- 
venting fire, sabotage and acci- 
dents in plants engaged in war 
orders. 

Further new activities of the in- 


To my mind, the job 
that is being done by the 
insurance industry in the 
defense program is one of 
which it may justly be 
proud. Insurance car- 
riers, brokers and agents 
alike have moved in 
wherever their project is 
located, have established 
their service just as dili- 
gently as any workman. 
— Major Rees F. Hill, 
Chief of the Insurance 
Section, Office of the 
Under Secretary of War. 
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“From a small begin- 
ning,” says Harold V. 
Smith, Chairman of the 
Insurance Committee for 
the Protection of Ameri- 
can Industrial Plants, 
“it has now grown to 
such proportions that the 
office we maintain in 
Washington constitutes a 
large staff. The experi- 
enced engineers on duty, 
through whose hands pass 
reports and data as- 
sembled and written by 
thousands of insurance 
inspectors in the field, 
keep in daily contact 
with the Plant Protection 
and Production Divisions 
of the War and Navy De- 
partments. In all of this 
our sole purpose is to 
make available to the 
competent Army and 
Navy officers of those 
divisions the important 
information which we 
gain in the course of our 
business about vital plants 
and industrial resources 
from which the country’s 
war supplies must flow.” 








dustry as a whole may be in the 
offing, having for their basis avoid- 
ance of duplication, simplification 
of procedure and increased effi- 
ciency generally as it may aid 
directly or indirectly in bringing 
our country nearer to final 
victory. 

And so, as America girds herself 
for war, insurance girds itself for 
service. America first — and in- 
surance only second! To this end 
we dedicate our time, our ex- 
perience, our talent, our lives. 
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She Industrial Accident Sequence 
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MECHANICAL or PHYSICAL 





The injury invariably is caused by accident and the accident in turn is always 
the result of the factor immediately preceding it. The bull’s-eye of the target 
is in the middle of the sequence — an unsafe act of a person or a mechanical 
or physical hazard. 





The unsafe act and mechanical haz- Removal of the central factor makes 
ard constitute the central factor in the the action or the preceding factors 
accident sequence. ineffective. 








These graphic examples of safety promotion are from the new 
McGraw-Hill book, “Industrial Accident Prevention,” written 
by H. W. Heinrich in cooperation with members of the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau and other authorities. As the 
JourNAL repeatedly has stated in the ‘Design for Safety”’ series, 
“Safety engineers of stock insurance companies as a group 
comprise the greatest accident prevention organization in the 
world. Policyholders of stock insurance companies are entitled 
to their services in saving money and lives.” 
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“<The Customers Always Write” 


INSURANCE SURVEYS AND CREDIT MEN 
Newark, N. J. 
To the Editor: 

The relation between insurance and 
credit is one of the pet hobbies of this 
association. 

For a long time we have taken the 
position that our insurance education 
program should not place so much 
emphasis on trying to impart to credit 
men the technical knowledge which an 
insurance engineer enjoys, but rather 
that it should be based upon the neces- 
sity of credit men first knowing the in- 
surable hazards or risks to which their 
customer is subject and then checking 
as to whether there is in existence in- 
surance to cover this insurable hazard 
or risk. 

Ws. H. Wurrney, Secy-Mer. 
N. F. Assn. of Credit Men 
— 
LEARNING BY MAIL 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
To the Editor: 

Do you have a correspondence course 
in connection with casualty-surety? If 
not, kindly advise where such courses 
might be available. 

ArcH D. THURMAN 


[The Association itself has no ma- 
terial of this nature. Information has 
been forwarded relative to a number 
of other courses available]. — En. 








COMPREHENSIVE CLICKS 


Erie, Penn. 


To the Editor: 

We had an interesting experience in- 
volving expiration dates which were se- 
cured five years ago and which, by all of 
the rules I have seen, should have been 
thrown away two or three years ago 
when after one or two chances (they 
were annual policies), nothing had been 
developed. 

This prospect had his automobile in- 
surance with a participating company 
which had always returned a 25% divi- 
dend and in the last two years has re- 
turned 35% and 40% respectively. 
Moreover, the same carrier handled the 
compensation for the firm on a basis 
which is unassailable (if their’s is ever an 
unassailable situation) . 

Under the circumstances, I had just 
refiled this card every year until the time 
came when the comprehensive liability 
approach was available. The net result 
was that the business which had seemed 
hopeless these two years was gained in 
only two calls. 

As is our usual experience when the 
matter of comprehensive is broached, we 
not only wrote that business represented 
by the expirations we had thumbed over 
for several years, but increased the pro- 
tection and total premium involved 
since some hazards were not covered at 
all under the existing policies. 

There has been no problem on unpaid 
premiums on comprehensive liability 
policies. Almost without exception, even 
those customers who have tended to be 
delinquent in paying for individual poli- 
cies have been prompt with compre- 
hensive liability premiums. There are 
probably two reasons for that: 

(1) The very nature of the policy — 
and its newness — gives the buyer a keen 
appreciation of its value and it is per- 
haps only natural to pay more readily for 
what we appreciate than for that which 
we have merely as a matter of habit. 

(2) This puts it up to us to keep the 
appreciation keen, and points to a pos- 
sible solution of collection difficulties on 
our ordinary policies, although both the 
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nature and size of ordinary policies pro- 
vides less to work on. 

The comprehensive premium is so 
much larger than an individual policy 
premium that it is natural to raise the 
question as to how the assured wants to 
pay — in view of size does he want to 
spread, finance or pay currently with 
other bills? These are matters on which 
some of us are a little weak-kneed and 
might hesitate for a renewal of an ordi- 
nary sized premium. 

S. 


—_-<>— 


Envies No Man 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
To the Editor: 

One of my teachers once told me that 
we must find pleasure and beauty in 
everything. I did not agree with him at 
the time (we were in the midst of an 
evil-smelling fish market) and I still 
don’t agree. 

If his stand was a true one, I certainly 
envy him his wonderful faculty of 
adaptability. I for one, however, must 
remain true to my tastes and instincts, 
and hence the things that I find ugly and 
unpleasant are myriad. 

On the other hand, the things I enjoy 
have been placed, by myself, in a sort of 
uneven but inevitable cycle. I like to 
swim in a cool lake under a hot summer 
sun; I enjoy a good moving picture; I 
like to drive on an open country road. 
. . » And running through all the pleas- 
ures of my life, like a motif, is my busi- 
ness, the insurance business. 

I thoroughly enjoy insurance. It ties 
my life together, with a happy knot, and 
makes me glad that I’m alive. 

I’m happy and proud to be an insur- 
ance broker (thanks to my dad’s inspira- 
tion) and I envy no man his profession 
or business. Insurance is fascinating and 
absorbing and I find my day gone too 
quickly. There is always something new 
— be it insurance itself, the personalities 
you deal with or the varied occurrences of 
the day. You must be at once a doctor, 
a teacher, and a diplomat, and, yes, 
even a mind reader. You must be edu- 





cated on every business, profession and 
manufacturing plant that you sell to. 
You must be an alert, alive, and 
pleasant person. Show me a successful 
insurance man; I will show you a fine, 
wholesome, invigorating soul. 
ARTHUR DESATNEK 


—>— 
**INSURANCE INSURANCE” 
New York City 
Gentlemen: 
Is it possible for an insurance broker 
to secure liability insurance for his own 


business operations? 
3 


[Two factors, particularly, enter 
into this situation: competency and 
moral hazard. Competency, as it 
affects the efficiency of the producer’s 
plan of operations; moral hazard, as 
it affects sums of money involved. As 
far as is known to our informants, 
such coverage may be obtained from 
London Lloyds. — Ep.] 


_ > —_ 
Eye-CaTCHER 
Neenah, Wis. 
To the Editor: 

Where would it be possible to obtain 
the eye-glass protectors pictured on page 
33 of your February issue? 

Frep OsKaR 


[Information forwarded. — Ep.| 
-<-— 
SPEAKING OF HITLER — 
Keansburg, N. J. 
Gentlemen: 

You have been sending our firm two 
copies of your JouRNAL. As my son is 
now in the armed services, I suggest 
you send one copy only — it will con- 
serve on paper and help to knock hell 
out of Hitler. 








PicTURING SAFETY 
East Chicago, Ind. 
Gentlemen: 

We are going to attempt to work out 
a schedule for posting the 24-sheet 
safety billboard posters in conjunction 
with the East Chicago Safety Council, 
in the very immediate future. 

In the meantime, we would appre- 
ciate it if we can secure a small mat of 
the photographs of these posters used in a 
recent issue of your publication, to use 
in our newspaper advertising. 

Rosert M. MitcHeti 


[Not mats, but prints, were loaned. — 
Ep. | 


-<>- 


Tre Tuar Binns 
Warren, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 

Each time the mailman brings us a new 
issue of the JouRNAL, I take a vow that 
I will immediately write to express our 
sincere appreciation for the most valua- 
ble and interesting publication received 
by our agency. After taking the vow, I 
become engrossed in reading one of the 
interesting articles and my good inten- 
tions are side-tracked. 

I do want you to know that we do 
appreciate and get a great deal of good 
out of the JourNAL. It is a most worth- 
while service and the local agents who do 
not take full advantage of it are over- 
looking a real bet. 

Quite frequently, reference is made to 
an article in a former issue which means 
that if the reader is interested, it is 
necessary to go back two or three months 
and sometimes longer to get the com- 
plete idea. This means digging up former 
issues. In our office we have tried quite 
hard to keep each and every copy, but 
it is a rather difficult job to file them 
away all in one place. We are, therefore, 
wondering if you could arrange for us to 
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purchase a handy binder which would 
be more convenient for ready reference? 
It would seem to us that many agents 
would like to buy such a binder. If it is 
not convenient for you to supply our 
needs in this connection, perhaps you 
could refer us to some manufacturer that 
might have something that would serve 
the purpose. 
J. E. GREENwoop 


[Announcement relative to binders 
will be made shortly. — Ep.] 


-<>-— 


“AvIATION INsURANCE” (Feb., page 29) 
Chicago, Ill. 
To the Editor: 

That “punchy” discourse has trans- 
formed thoughts into action — at least 
as far as I am concerned. 

I have been harboring similar ideas 
about the possibilities and opportunities 
in aviation insurance after the big scrap 
is won by America and I feel that now is 
the time to stick my foot in it. In fact, I 
had even thought of taking up special 
studies in aviation administration in 
some reputable school, just so I can talk 
intelligently on the subject. 

I have always leaned toward “spe- 
cialty”’ endeavors and from now on I am 
sure aviation insurance will be my 
specialty. 

Ratpx H. Conpon 


Chicago, Ill. 
. impressed with the intelligent and 
concise manner in which this subject is 
brought home to the local agent. Fully 
realize the great help articles on special- 
ized types of insurance are to a local 
agent. Because of excellent reporting of 
subject, this information will be useful 
to thousands of agents throughout the 
country. 
M. E. DriscoLt 
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Lew H. Wess, of Chicago, assisted in 
the organization many years ago of 
Conkling, Price & Webb and is now 
chief executive of this nationally known 
agency. In addition, he is President of 
the National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents. (Casualty Insurance and 
National Defense, page 17.) 
+ = F 

Dr. S. S. Huesner, Professor of In- 
surance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, is also President of the 
American College of Life Underwriters. 
President, American Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers of Insurance, 1932-34. 
Member of the Committee on Educa- 
tion, Insurance Federation of America, 
Committee on Insurance and Fire Pre- 
vention, Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce, American Economic Association, 
American Institute of Banking, National 
Institute of Social Science, American 
Philosophical Society. Fellow of the In- 
surance Institute of America, and the 
Casualty Actuarial Society. (The New 
American Institute, page 1.) 


¥ 
Duptey F. Grserson is a Partner and 
General Manager of The Giberson In- 
surance Agency, Alton, Illinois. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Vice President, 
Junior Chamber of Commerce 1940-41. 
Formerly, President of Rotary Club of 
Alton, and. Executive Vice President, 
Illinois Association of Insurance Agents. 
(Workable Program of Collection Letters, 


page 29.) 
, ft 


Raymonp Louis E tis, Assistant Vice 
President of the Fireman’s Fund, San 
Francisco, has lectured on insurance 
before Stanford University’s Graduate 
School of Business, and for 32 years has 
had close contacts with agents. Offices 
held: President, California Association of 
Insurance General Agents; Vice Presi- 
dent, American Association of Insurance 
General Agents; President, Fire Under- 
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writers Association of the Pacific. 
(Twenty Timely Tips, page 6.) 
. ¢ ¢ 


Howarp W. BrapsHaw heads a one- 
man agency (with secretary) in a town 
of 2,400 — Delphi, Indiana. Entered 
insurance in 1928. Present and past 
activities include service as Director and 
President local country club; Director 
and President Chamber of Commerce; 
President County Department of Public 
Welfare; Second Vice President, and 
Chairman Rural Agents and Member- 
ship Committees, Indiana Association of 
Insurance Agents. ( Today’s Casualty Possi- 
bilities for the Agent in Rural Areas, page 23.) 

me 
Rop Fo x is a Payroll Auditor with the 
Eagle-Globe-Royal Indemnity compa- 
nies of New York, with whom he has 
been associated since 1918. (Gates Ajar, 
page 37.) 

e 
Paut B. Cutten is Editor of The Aetna- 
izer (Casualty Edition), Aetna Casualty 
and Surety Company, Hartford. Loomis 
School, Windsor, Connecticut. After 
service with an export house in New 
York, he served as a reporter for The 
Hartford Courant, whence he joined the 
Aetna’s Publicity Department. (Our Not- 
So-Secret Weapon, page 9.) 

- FF F¢ 
Wiu1am J. Rosinson entered Yale in 
1914, only to have his academic course 
interrupted by World War I. Saw serv- 
ice overseas as Second-Lieutenant. Later 
attended Oxford and Harvard Law 
School. Member of the Pennsylvania 
Bar. Active head of the Robinson Agency 
in Erie since 1921. (How Comprehensive 
Opened the Door to a Big Fire Premium, 


age 13.) 
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Credits. Art work by Horace T. Elmo, 
Margaret Guy, Robert G. Sternloff, 
Robert G. Sternloff, Jr., Warren Evans, 
Jr., Gloria Harris, Hubert Mathieu, 
Cobb Shinn, Charles Skiles and Vic Zim- 
merman. Pages 10 and 11, Aetna Casu- 
alty and Surety, Hartford; page 43, H. 
Armstrong Roberts. 











What Did You Learn? 
| QUICK QUIZ 








For Our Busy Readers 


1. What is meant by the new “American Institute”? 


bo 


. What is coverage ““TOPS”? 





3. Our not-so-secret weapon is our 
4. How is casualty insurance contributing to the war effort? 


5. Are possibilities for casualty sales in rural areas limited 
or broad in scope? 


6. Should we concentrate on the cause of automobile acci- 
dents, or their effect? 


7. In what four classes may your credit risks be grouped? 


8. Can you name a few publications of the National Con- 
servation Bureau of especial interest to producers? 


9. What’s a good way to locate a bright young girl for your 
office staff? 


10. Name “factors of the future” that may adversely affect 
your income and what you can do to offset these. 


Answers to all of these timely questions appear in the preceding pages. 
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ASSOCIATION OF 
IASUALTY AND SURETY EXECUTIVES 


Representatives receive the JOURNAL by courtesy of one or more of the following 
member companies, through whose cooperation its publication is made possible 
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Accident & Casualty Insurance Co. of Winterthur, Switzerland 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company American Bonding Company of Baltimore 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
American Employers’ Insurance Company American Re-Insurance Company 
American Surety Company of New York Associated Indemnity Corporatior 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company 
Car and General Insurance Corporation, Ltd. 

Century Indemnity Company Columbia Casualty Company 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company Eagle Indemnity Company 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 

Employers Reinsurance Corporation 
European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd. 

Excess Insurance Company of America 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity omer y 
General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance Corp., Ltd. 

General Reinsurance Corporation Glens Falls Indemnity Company 
Globe Indemnity Company Great American Indemnity Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co. 

Home Indemnity Company Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Insurors Indemnity and Insurance Company 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd. 

London and Lancashire Indemnity Company Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance per 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of New York 


National Surety Corporation New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New England Casualty Insurance Company 
New York Casualty Company Norwich Union Indemnity Company 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd. 
Occidental Indemnity Company Pacific Indemnity Company 
Phoenix Indemnity Company Preferred Accident Insurance Company 
Royal Indemnity Company Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Company 
Seaboard Surety Company Standard Accident Insurance Company 
Standard Surety and Casualty Company of New York 
Sun Indemnity Company Travelers Indemnity Company 


Travelers Insurance Company United States Casualty Company 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
United States Guarantee Company Yorkshire Indemnity Company 


Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Co., Ltd. 
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